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ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE NINTH ANNUAL JUNIOR-HIGH- 
SCHOOL CONFERENCE 


The Ninth Annual Junior-High-School 
Conference to be held under the auspices of 
the School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity on March 10 and 11 has selected for a 
central theme “Realizing the Great Ameri- 
can Dream.” 

Although this theme may seem very ideal- 
istic to some individuals, it is, considering 
present conditions, possibly the most prac- 
tical. The time is ripe for a treatment of the 
deep and underlying social and economic 
problems emanating from the conditions that 
exist today. There must be offered through- 
out schools a constructive program to amel- 
iorate present difficulties or the progress that 
has been made by our schools will be lost. 
To consider the desirable adaptations that 
must be made in our youth in order to realize 
a free, secure, and harmonious society will be 
the point of attack at the conference. Fur- 
ther, in order to eliminate generalities and 
to ensure a treatment of tangible proposals, 
six procedures for the junior high school 
have been offered in the light of the implica- 
tions of the general theme. This, then, gives 
guiding principles to follow and should tend 
to facilitate in the integration of the contri- 
butions offered at the round tables. 

In continuing the policy of having as many 
as possible participate in the round-table dis- 
cussion the following alternative procedures 
have been suggested for the conducting of 


the round tables. First, the chairman may 
present the issues and supporting arguments 
for both sides of the round-table topic with- 
out committing himself ; second, he may ap- 
point two speakers to present the issues in- 
volved. Either plan selected is to be followed 
by a panel of speakers selected to support 
the issues, plus free participation from the 
floor. It is hoped that this variation from 
previous practice will tend to cause a more 
extended and interested participation on the 
part of those who attend. 

The conference program is set up with 
two general sessions, one on Friday evening 
and the other on Saturday morning. These 
general sessions are to be followed by up- 
wards of thirty round-table discussions. It 
is interesting to note that the conference has 
grown to be one of the largest and most im- 
portant junior-high-school meetings in the 
country. Excellent talent is being obtained 
from the various sources (schools, busi- 
nesses, industries, etc.). An attendance of 
3,000, mostly from the Eastern States, was 
reported for last year. If you care to be 
placed on the mailing list to receive the con- 
ference program, please write Dr. E. R. 
Gabler, Chairman of Advisory Committee, 
Junior-High-School Conference, New York 
University, Washington Square, New York, 
New York. All sessions are open free of all 
charges to every one. 
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EDITORIAL 
An Attitude of Mind 


Few changes in institutional or social life 
are ever carried to completion without per- 
sistent objections on the part of some. Long 
and bitter struggles often have resulted when 
alterations of social forms have been de- 
manded. The die-hards everlastingly bob up 
with “I told you so” when things don’t 
move just as anticipated. This has been true 
of the movement for school reorganization, 
and no one claims that the junior high school 
has even approximated the claims that were 
made for it in the early days. After a quar- 
ter of a century of opposition to this new 
school the skeptics are still demanding the 
proof—and we protagonists have it not! 

The task of presenting convincing proof 
has not been so difficult in some other areas. 
For instance, labor-saving machines are the 
center of violent controversy today and we 
read the reports of the technocrats with 
mingled alarm and anticipation—alarm at 
the thought of machinery devouring our 
civilization ; anticipation of the day when 
society will rise out of the chaos and we can 
exist on a living plane “ten times as high as 
that of 1929 with four hours of work per 
day for four days per week.” When the 
automobile first appeared in a little Mis- 
souri town I remember that the town fath- 
ers denounced the owner as an antisocial 
demon who enjoyed his special privilege at 
the expense of pedestrians and all law-abid- 
ing citizens who might find themselves in 
reach of indignant Dobbin’s heels. 

But machines in general and the automobile 
in particular have demonstrated such quali- 


ties that few actually contemplate their ex- 
tinction. Not so the junior high school! We 
shall find the task of presenting incontro- 
vertible proof of the superiority of the re- 
organized secondary school infinitely com- 
plex and some of us look for scant aid in 
the undertaking from any of our existing 
measuring devices. Even the National Sur- 
vey fails to present evidence that the junior 
high school offers the only way out. In some 
cases schools of the conventional type were 
found to be doing work superior to that of 
“reorganized” schools. This was to be ex- 
pected. 

The real hope of convincing a tax-ridden 
public that the “new education” pays lies in 
first organizing and presenting to the public 
the new education. In many cases we have 
given them only a weak and almost un- 
recognizable substitute. The skeptics have 
been furnished with an abundance of am- 
munition by numerous attempts at reorgani- 
zation which have consisted largely in the 
segregation of certain grades, with a conse- 
quent program of education in many ways 
inferior to that of the conventional school. 

We have neither the space nor the inclina- 
tion to enumerate the legitimate criticisms 
of most of the junior high schools with 
which we are familiar. Suffice it to say that 
these criticisms are legion. But in spite of all 
these shortcomings the junior-high-school 
movement has been successful. No claim is 
presented here in favor of any particular 
plan of grade grouping. From many view- 
points the grade grouping is unimportant. 
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Reorganization may be carried through in 
all of the essentials in the eight-four plan. 
To be sure the regrouping of grades has 
facilitated desirable adjustments in pro- 
cedure,’ but equally adequate education has 
been provided under the conventional plan. 
Apparently we are stating a paradox— 
we may have a junior high school without 
having a junior high school. And such is the 
case! The real core of the reorganized 
school is an attitude of mind. Wherever 
school officials and teachers have taken 
pupils out of an institutional setting and 
placed them in a typical social setting— 
with all that such a shift of emphasis im- 
plies—they have then and there reorgan- 
ized their schools and they have ac- 
cepted the essentials of the junior-high- 
school movement. Conversely, even though 
communities have regrouped their grades 
and constructed new and expensive build- 
ings and have employed additional teachers 
but have maintained institutional standards 
at the expense of individual ability and op- 
portunity, they still do not have junior high 
schools. This pseudo-reorganization has 
been the chief handicap of the movement. 
Little wonder that in 1933 many former con- 
verts are becoming agnostics and that the 
skeptics of a few years ago have become 
scoffers and disbelievers. “Show us a school 
that has been completely reorganized” they 
say. And our answer is not very convincing 
to those who do not wish to see the light. 
We have not been very aggressive in pro- 
moting actual reform. In many communities 
the schools have definitely retrogressed— 
even before the depression many of these 
schools with bright prospects settled down to 
a matter-of-fact and inert existence. With 
the coming of economic distress the ground 
has been cut from the foundation of many 
of the new schools and the gains of the last 
1Francis T. Spaulding, “The Reorganized Secondary 
School, A Summary of Certain Findings of the National 


Survey of Secondary Education,” Harvard Teachers Rec- 
ord, II, 4 (October 1932). 
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twenty years have been removed with one 
stroke of the pen. In some cases music, home 
economics, physical education and health, 
art, guidance, activity programs have been 
discarded without a single voice being raised 
in protest. But this has happened only where 
the taxpayers have not understood the value 
of that which they are discarding. 

Scientific studies may be made by the score 
and proof by the truck load may be filed 
away in the archives but the value of the 
new education can never be appreciated by 
our people until they can see it “just as plain 
as day.” And when the people do see the 
value of this new program the technocrats 
may howl and the stock market may close 
and we may have reflation, deflation, or in- 
flation, and we may resort to “wooden 
money” in the form of barter or script but 
the schools will go on. 

In this CLEARING House issue Mr. Van 
Cott has attempted to collect opinions of the 
effectiveness of the junior high school. He 
has not insisted upon an evaluation in terms 
of statistics. Rather has he stressed the way 
representative men and women feel and 


think about this school unit. The editors wel- 
come @rly comments on any of the following 
suggestions. L. 


Next 


“Can Junior-High-School Learning Ex- 
eriences be Unified?” by Gerald H. V. 
Principal, igh School, St. 
Louis, Mo., who holds that 
“Perhaps no level of school activities has 
felt the need of unification more than the 
junior high school. As it became less and 
ess like the elementary school or the high 
school and began to assume unique char- 
acteristics of its own, there developed a wide 
range of offerings which had exploratory 
value but which were so distinct from each 
other that pupils were frequently left in a 
maze of jumbled impressions. It became 
quite possible for a boy or girl to pass 
through a school day, jumping at the sound 
of a gong from one class to another, with- 
out realizing that the two class periods had 
any relation to each other. The result must 
ey been confusion in the mind of the pu- 
pil. 
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THE PURPOSE OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Georce M. WILEY 


Eprtor’s Note: George M. Wiley, assistant commissioner of secondary education in New York 
State, by his constructive suggestions and enthusiastic encouragement to sane experimentation 
with the newer methods, is reshaping secondary-school practices and procedures to the ad- 
vantage of the secondary-school pupils of the State. H. H. V. C. 


T HAS BEEN said that the most character- 
| istic phase of public education in America 
is the secondary school. It may be added 
without fear of contradiction that the most 
significant development in secondary educa- 
tion in this country during the past decade 
or two has been the junior high school. This 
new type of school has resulted in an entire 
redirection of the work in what were for- 
merly classified as seventh and eighth 
grades of the elementary school together 
with the first year of high school. 

This new school unit organized for the 
early adolescent group is generally known 
as the junior high school. In some localities 
it is called and by some writers it is referred 
to as the intermediate school. The junior 
high school, serving as it does the pupil 
groups of the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
years, has had a remarkably rapid growth 
during recent years. In fact, the experimen- 
tal work which has accompanied the junior- 
high-school movement has challenged the 
purpose and program of all levels of sec- 
ondary education. 

The need for reform in the type of school 
organization best suited to the needs of 
boys and girls approximately twelve to 
fifteen years of age was recognized for 
some years before the junior high school 
as a separate unit appeared in any com- 
munity. The Report of the Committee of 
Ten on Secondary School Studies, which 
appeared in 1893, emphasized the fact that 
“it is impossible to make a satisfactory sec- 
ondary-school program, limited to a period 
of four years, and founded on the present 
elementary-school subjects and methods.” 
Similar recommendations relative to the re- 
adjustments needed in the work of the sev- 


enth and eighth grades were made in the 
Report of the Committee on College En- 
trance Requirements which appeared in 
1899. To what extent these reports were in- 
fluenced by the desire for more thorough 
or more extensive college preparatory train- 
ing is not known. The name of the commit- 
tee would seem to indicate such a point of 
view. It must nevertheless be granted that 
attention was directed to a problem which 
became more vital as the school population 
increased rapidly in the years immediately 
following the opening of the new century. 

The whole trend of the experimental 
steps dealing with this situation has been 
far removed from traditional academic pro- 
cedure. It has a deep social significance. The 
junior-high-school movement is concerned 
with the needs of all the children of all the 
people. During the past half century which 
has witnessed the rapid growth of public 
secondary education in this country, no 
phase of this has been more significant or 
carries with it greater promise for the fu- 
ture than the recent development of the jun- 
ior high school. 

The close articulation that is essential 
in adjusting the school to the needs of so- 
ciety is especially important with adolescent 
groups. There can be no doubt that a tradi- 
tional curriculum, a static school organiza- 
tion, a failure to recognize the rapid physi- 
cal, psychological, and emotional changes 
taking place in these groups, as well as other 
limitations, had much to do with the failure 
of this school level to function in any pur- 
poseful manner. Furthermore, these boys 
and girls of early adolescence are intensely 
interested in this great world in which they 
live. An educational program which closed 
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the windows against the interests and ac- 
tivities of man, which disregarded the pul- 
sating world of industry and commerce, and 
which overlooked the simple but basic prin- 
ciple of social relationship and interde- 
pendency on one another could not function 
effectively. The junior high school with its 
emphasis on individual needs and the ad- 
justment of the individual to serve his fel- 
low man has become a definite and articu- 
late part of the school organization. 

While there is wide difference of thought 
regarding the details of junior-high-school 
organization, there is practical unanimity 
with regard to the basic educational phi- 
losophy on which it depends. Within fifteen 
years the number of junior high schools has 
increased from a few scattered schools to 
over 900. The exact number is an uncertain 
quantity, as many schools which carry the 
title are junior high schools in name only. 
There is ample evidence beyond the mere 
number of schools, indicating the place of 
the junior high school in modern secondary 
education. The public press and magazine 
have commented widely and favorably on 
the significant developments in the newer 
type of educational offerings available for 
these early adolescent groups. 

The great impetus to the readjustments 
in the educational program resulting in the 
development of junior high schools has 
come from the marked contributions made 
in recent years in the scientific studies of 
individual differences. Our greatly increased 
knowledge regarding the marked changes, 
physical, psychological, and social, which 
are taking place during adolescence, has 
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made very clear many of the fundamental 
weaknesses of the traditional 8-4 organiza- 
tion, some of which have been referred to 
above. 

As has been well stated by Pringle, “the 
psychological view of this matter demands 
that we begin early if we are to influ- 
ence the adolescent in a large and funda- 
mental way; and it logically demands that 
we be able to recognize fully the great va- 
riety of individual differences, due to both 
nature and nurture, that at this time be- 
come so marked, the whole life of the early 
adolescent and his changing social demands 
being summed up in the phrase ‘increasing 
variability.’ ” 

Many new problems have arisen in con- 
nection with the junior-high-school move- 
ment. The ideal junior-high-school organi- 
zation has in no sense been realized. These 
problems, however, are a challenge to every 
worker in this field. It must be said with 
great credit to junior-high-school teachers, 
supervisors, and principals that there is no 
level of school service where the contribu- 
tion of the individual teacher is more im- 
portant or more genuinely encouraged. No- 
where in any school level is more construc- 
tive experimentation going on. 

Fortunately the influence of the junior 
high school is beginning to modify the pro- 
cedures in the upper secondary levels. As 
junior-high-school pupils move forward into 
the senior high school their demand is be- 
ing heard in no uncertain terms for such re- 
adjustments as will ensure worth-while of- 
ferings in these upper years for all adoles- 
cents of high-school age. 
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TESTED AND ACCEPTABLE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL MOVEMENT 


James M. GLass 


Epitor’s Note: James M. Glass, professor of education, Rollins College, Florida, a pioneer 
practitioner in junior-high-school organization and administration, speaks with authority due 
to his intimate acquaintance with junior high schools and junior-high-school oapes, we ere 


phy is a tested one. 


JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL movement 
shared in the accelerated momentum 
which characterized all social development 
during the years immediately following the 
World War. Because it was synchronized 
with this age of rapid change, the movement 
for secondary reorganization, like modern 
youth itself, is older than its years. The fact 
that the movement has been precocious im- 
plies no criticism of it. It merely reflects the 
spirit of the time. It also provides the per- 
spective of time and the check of experience 
as bases for the formulation of some of the 
tested and acceptable philosophy of the 
movement. Manifestly such a formulation 
must concern fundamental principles in the 
philosophy which have become matters of 
course to all who have participated ‘n or ap- 
praised the reorganization of the junior- 
high-school grades. 

The movement for secondary-school re- 
organization has been subjected to a succes- 
sion of evaluating appraisals. These con- 
structive critical analyses may easily be mis- 
taken for destructive attacks upon its per- 
manence. The secondary school of six years 
will no more revert to a four-year organiza- 
tion than the public-high-school movement 
did to the quasi-public academy or the lat- 
ter to its predecessor, the Latin grammar 
school. The critic of the junior-high-school 
movement cannot overlook this fact of our 
secondary-school history—that each stage of 
secondary-school evolution has been accom- 
panied by periods of contention and threats 
to return to a former type of organization 
and that in spite of temporary delays the 
progressive movement ultimately and uni- 
versally prevailed. Even after a century of 


phenomenal growth the high-school move- 
ment still retains traces of the term “acad- 
emy.” 

No stage of secondary-school expansion, 
which became as strongly intrenched as has 
the junior-high-school movement today, has 
ever undergone more than spasmodic and 
short-lived threats to its onward growth. It 
is fortified against any threat of forced re- 
treat by modified plans of teacher training, 
by plans of organization and administration 
tested in the crucible of scientific educational 
research, by broadened and lengthened 
courses of study, by nation-wide building re- 
adjustments and investments, by reformula- 
tion of building and zoning plans, by State 
department programs for reorganized sec- 
ondary schools, and by an abiding faith of 
its demonstrated need in early adolescent 
education on the part of those who admitted- 
ly know it best by reason of experience with 
it. 

George Soule in A Planned Society* 
makes the following observation which is as 
pertinent to an educational reform as to a 
social: “Social planning is not a hard-and- 
fast, completely predetermined scheme. It is 
a method, a technique, a way of attacking 
problems. It develops in practice. It must be 
learned, and like other disciplines of educa- 
tion, it can be learned only by doing.” 

Like all other forward developments the 
junior-high-school movement began with ob- 
jectives which were the outcomes of antece- 
dent needs and problems. The philosophy of 
the movement evolved from experiments to 
reconstruct organization, administration, ma- 
terials, and procedures to achieve these ob- 


1 New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932, p. 230. 
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jectives. Its philosophy has been learned only 
by doing. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF ARTICULATION 


An original objective was the articulation 
of elementary and secondary education. The 
practices which effect this integration have 
become so deeply rooted in the movement 
that even the mention of them is susceptible 
to the charge of being trite. Yet no formu- 
lation of acceptable philosophy would be 
complete without reference to this original 
principle. 

The first three grades of a reorganized six- 
year secondary school have become a gradual 
transition from elementary to secondary edu- 
cation. The all-day elementary-school control 
of a grade of pupils continues into the initial 
secondary years in the modified form of 
homeroom control. On the other hand, the 
departmentalized subject-room administra- 
tion of the high school is a codrdinate fea- 
ture. Thus pupils throughout the junior-high- 
school grades pass through a period of 
gradual integration of elementary and sec- 
ondary administration. 

The curriculum significance of this first 
principle far transcends its administrative 
implications. In every respect the junior- 
high-school movement is only secondarily a 
matter of organization and primarily a prob- 
lem of curriculum reconstruction. Conse- 
quently, this discussion must be restricted al- 
most wholly to the evaluation of curriculum 
practices which have put to test the princi- 
ples in the philosophy of the movement. 

The principle of articulating the consum- 
mating elements of elementary courses of 
study with the simpler aspects of allied sec- 
ondary courses has characterized the recon- 
struction of every course of study in the 
early adolescent grades. For example, com- 
posite English is an integrated language 
course which has codrdinated the elementary 
and secondary subject divisions of literature, 
oral and written composition, grammar, 
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spelling, and penmanship. This principle of 
articulation has been further extended to the 
coordination of foreign languages with Eng- 
lish, 

Incidentally, it should be observed that the 
junior-high-school movement contributes to 
making the introductory study of Latin de- 
fensible from the fact that it stresses the 
English values of introductory and required 
English-Latin study. Latin is introduced, e.g., 
during the midyear of the junior-high-school 
grades, for the sake of its English values and 
not for the sake of Latin inflection, syntax, or 
translation. 

The codrdinated subject divisions of Eng- 
lish have become the curriculum instrument 
in junior-high-school grades for gradual 
transition from mechanizing drill upon lan- 
guage skills in the elementary school to func- 
tional use of these skills in the language arts 
of the secondary school. In the whole educa- 
tional program, technique and art in the cor- 
rect use of English are continuously concur- 
rent. There is merely a shift of emphasis 
from the former to the latter in the sequence 
of educational units. In the junior-high- 
school grades the two approaches are of ap- 
proximately equal value. 

Accordingly, no recrganization of the ini- 
tial secondary years, whether segregated or 
integrated with other years, can continue ex- 
clusively elementary-school courses of study 
or adopt exclusively high-school courses 
without violating the principle of articula- 
tion. The day has passed when the extenu- 
ating circumstance of lack of reorganized 
courses of study or textbooks can be pleaded 
as an alibi for failure to incorporate these 
materials into the program of studies. 

Not only are the materials available but 
the practices of junior-high-school grades 
have been reconstructed to facilitate the op- 
eration of the principle of articulation. The 
field of English furnishes an apt illustration. 
The early adolescent life of junior-high- 
school grades is replete with opportunities in 
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English classrooms, homeroom programs, 
club activities, and auditorium programs for 
the functional use of language skills in the 
organized activities of language arts. At the 
same time the English classroom continues 
formal drill and practice in the technicalities 
of correct English. 

In a similar way the articulation of ele- 
mentary and secondary courses has been 
effected in social studies, science, mathe- 
matics, fine arts, practical arts, commercial, 
and other applied-arts fields. These inte- 
grated courses are usually designated as gen- 
eral courses. The principle of articulation 
and these general courses of study resulting 
from the principle have brought the convic- 
tion that integrating the public-school sys- 
tem is fundamentally not a concern of or- 
ganization but of curriculum rebuilding. 
Whether an individual system accepts the 
outcome is a test not of the philosophy of the 
movement but of the system itself. Each re- 
organized system is to be judged by its com- 
plete or partial acceptance of the principles 
and materials which the philosophy of the 
movement has produced. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF EXPLORATION, 
REVELATION, AND GUIDANCE 


A second objective of exploration, revela- 
tion, and guidance was not so clearly recog- 
nized prior to the junior-high-school move- 
ment. The condition which delayed recogni- 
tion was the persistence of the idea that the 
solution of the problem of elimination lay 
in an earlier opportunity for differentiation. 
Only as the movement itself produced the 
evidence did another principle secure an as- 
cendancy. This principle took the threefold 
form of the exploration of pupils’ aptitudes{ 
for differentiated offerings, of the revelation 
of the possibilities in each major field of edu- 
cational specialization, and of the guidance 
of pupils’ choices into the channels of their 
preferences. 

No unit of the public-school system had 
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been able to accept the challenge of prepara- 
tion for differentiation which the compre- 
hensive high school had offered from its be- 
ginning. The junior-high-school grades were 
afforded the opportunity to face the issue 
by reason of their segregation in whole or 
part from both the elementary and high- 
school units. When these grades began to 
concentrate upon the problems peculiar to 
them it early became evident that explora- 
tion, revelation, and guidance would domi- 
nate as a controlling principle in the then 
nascent philosophy. 

This second principle brought about far- 
reaching changes, both in the curriculum and 
in the administration of junior-high-school 
grades. In the curriculum it produced the ~ 
basic change of a shift from a preponderance 
of electives to a large core curriculum of 
constants. As a result a multiple-curriculum 
program of studies was replaced by a con- 
stants-with-variables type. In the administra- 
tion it led to the organization of a guidance 
program. 

Obviously preparation for differentiation, 
or as more frequently defined, exploration, 
predicates courses of study to be required of 
all pupils. Various experiments in explora- 
tion have been undertaken. This discussion 
will chiefly concern the general courses of 
study which comprise the core curriculum. 
One reason for this limitation is that these 
general courses achieve other objectives and 
a second is that they alone give promise of 
final acceptance. As the discussion proceeds, 
it will be apparent that the general courses 
contribute to the functional development of 
each principle. 

Moreover the general constants achieve 
another objective vital to the whole program 
of education ; viz., the integration of junior- 
high-school grades with all other educational 
units. The trend to prolong the educational 
career of youth, manifest in the phenomenal 
growth of secondary-school and college en- 
rollments, has the effect of deferring both 
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educational and vocational specialized train- 
ing. This trend in turn implies a lengthened 
and broadened program of general educa- 
tion during the years preceding differentia- 
tion. Junior-high-school grades by virtue of 
their strategic position as the initial period 
in the introduction of electives have been 
first and chiefly affected by these trends. To 
an appreciable degree there is a similar tend- 
ency towards requiring general and orienta- 
tion courses in the later secondary and early 
collegiate years. 

The junior-high-school movement, in com- 
mon with other educational units, must be 
cognizant of and receptive to changing social 
and industrial conditions. These conditions 
have a far-reaching effect in the evolution of 
a sound philosophy for any unit of the edu- 
cational succession. Rapidly, and so rapidly 
that the solution of problems of readjustment 
do not keep pace, the increasing age of initial 
employment extends the period of compul- 
sory education whether mandatory by law or 
by force of circumstances. When industries 
close their doors to American youth, the 
schools must open theirs wider. We like to 
flatter ourselves that increased retentive 
power accounts for increased enrollment. 
While this may in part explain the extraor- 
dinary growth in secondary schools and col- 
leges a more basic condition provides the 
real explanation. It is this—increasing en- 
rollment in secondary and postsecondary 
years is the result primarily of the increasing 
age of initial employment. 

By whatever explanation we seek to ac- 
count for the high tide of registration, the 
clear implication is an increased responsi- 
bility for education to extend the educational 
careers not only of those who may elect to 
continue but also of those who by failure of 
opportunity for employment must continue. 
The November 1932 Research Bulletin of 
the National Education Association on 
“Facts on School Costs” opens with this sen- 
tence: “The problem generally faced by the 
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public schools at the present moment may be 
concisely summarized in four words: in- 
creased responsibilities; decreased re- 
sources.” 

If both industries and educational institu- 
tions close their doors to youth, the alterna- 
tive is a sad one to contemplate. Unemploy- 
ment in both a vocational and educational 
sense for great numbers of adolescents is a 
menace which American parents will not long 
tolerate. Idleness for the most active age of 
all life will bring a harvest of the most ex- 
tensive sowing of wild oats our civilization 
has ever known. Neither a depression nor an 
economic collapse will prevent a landslide 
vote of American parents that secondary 
schools on both lower and higher levels must 
open their doors wider as vocational doors 
are closed more tightly against younger em- 
ployees. Parents are struggling too hard at 
present to support families and to salvage 
homes to sense clearly that the burden of 
decreased resources falls chiefly upon their 
children. When the awakening comes, no sac- 
rifice to check thoughtless extravagance and 
waste and no effort to remedy obsolescent 
economic practices will be too great to save 
American youth from the tragedies of en- 
forced idleness. If school is the only place for 
their youth, then parents will vote the schools 
and the resources. No one can now predict 
how it can be done but no one will deny that 
it will be done. 

Placed in the position of the first educa- 
tional unit to be affected by a steadily ris- 
ing employment age the junior-high-school 
movement has been subtly influenced by these 
changing conditions in the vocational place- 
ment of young potential wage earners. This 
deferred employment age is a large factor in 
bringing about the present preponderance of 
required general courses over electives. It 
will also account for the probability that the 
ratio of constants to variables will increase. 
The reason is not difficult to find—the so- 
cially integrating values of a large core cur- 
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riculum of general courses guarantee the 
common educational training which becomes 
a rapidly increasing mandate, particularly 
for the early adolescent years. 

Consequently, it is fortunate that the phi- 
losophy of the junior-high-school movement 
has produced the general type of course of 
study in each field of instruction. For ex- 
ample the new mathematics courses for jun- 
ior-high-school grades are composed of the 
integrated mathematics of arithmetic, intui- 
tive geometry, and introductory algebra. This 
integration of the consummating elements 
of arithmetic with the simpler aspects of 
geometry and algebra is valuable in itself for 
the common training of all young adoles- 
cents. Furthermore, the beginnings of geom- 
etry and algebra constitute a survey of later 
secondary mathematics. This survey fulfills 
concurrently a specific and twofold objective 
of junior-high-school grades—exploration of 
pupils’ aptitudes for higher mathematics and 
revelation of the opportunities for advanced 
mathematical training. 

In all subject fields, classroom experience 
is the only dependable criterion for apprais- 
ing the aptitudes of pupils for later and more 
specialized courses of study. Any other basis 
for guiding pupils’ choices of electives in- 
volves the former practice of basing these 
decisions to large degree upon prejudice and 
conjecture. Accordingly the survey courses 
must become constants in the core curriculum 
during the early junior-high-school semes- 
ters before any choice of electives is offered. 
The philosophy of the junior-high-school 
movement is clear in respect to both the type 
and placement of the required constants in 
the core curriculum. Any failure to adopt the 
type of course in its proper grade placement 
on the part of a reorganized secondary 
school, however administered, ignores fun- 
damental principles. The result is, first, an 
abortive reorganization and, second, what is 
far more serious, an unwarranted criticism 
of the movement itself. 
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As the philosophy of the junior-high- 
school movement has evolved, the second 
principle has been clarified in another respect. 
The idea has been too long prevalent that the 
junior-high-school grades should aid pupils 
in making vocational choices. The movement 
has been subjected to the criticism that voca- 
tional choices made in these grades were fre- 
quently changed during later secondary 
years, It should be obvious to every appraiser 
of the movement that the changeableness of 
vocational preferences in the maze of voca- 
tional complexities is a matter of common 
experience to both adults and youth. It 
should be equally obvious that the custom of 
deferring vocational preparation to the later 
years of each individual’s training and the 
trend to prolong the training must result in 
the postponement also of specific vocational 
choices. 

Exploration in the junior-high-school 
grades, therefore, assumes the nature of an 
educational choice rather than a vocational 
one. The guidance program also of these 
grades steadily approaches a content of edu- 
cational guidance instruction and counseling. 
The vocational aspect of guidance is pro- 
vided solely for the purpose of revealing the 
vocational implications of each major field 
of educational training. 

For example, the choice of a language elec- 
tive, science and mathematics electives, tech- 
nical-arts or household-arts electives, com- 
mercial courses, or fine-arts courses is pri- 
marily an educational decision. It leads to a 
differentiated curriculum in later secondary 
years and this in turn to more detailed spe- 
cialization in postsecondary years. Every 
choice, however, of an elective, of a curricu- 
lum, or of a major field of study has a voca- 
tional significance. Although there is a need 
to foresee the vocational import of educa- 
tional differentiation, the choice of a definite 
vocation need not be made until the years 
immediately preceding the close of educa- 
tional training. 
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Accordingly, it is to be expected that 
courses of guidance instruction should enter 
the program of studies for junior-high- 
school grades. Early adolescents should have 
an orderly exposition of the worlds of educa- 
tion and work to guide them to wise decisions 
in selecting their first electives. These in- 
structional courses in the guidance program 
of the initial secondary years should be con- 
structed upon the same survey type as in any 
other subject field. This classroom instruc- 
tion in guidance furnishes a foreknowledge 
of the scope of the educational and voca- 
tional worlds mainly in respect to their large 
divisions ; e.g., agricultural, industrial, com- 
mercial, homemaking, and professional. The 
more specific subdivisions will become clear- 
er as further experience educationally or 
vocationally reveals the complexities. Pupils 
of the junior-high-school grades are no more 
ready for a study of specific vocational posi- 
tions than they are for the refinements of ad- 
vanced courses in the sciences and arts. 

Principles of curriculum building for 
junior-high-school grades are uniformily ap- 
plicable to each field of instruction. The per- 
tinence of these principles has been disclosed 
through progressive experimentation not 
only in the so-called regular subjects, but also 
in the special subjects of foreign language, 
commercial education, shopwork, home eco- 
nomics, music, art, and guidance. Further- 
more, to the same extent that the first sec- 
ondary grades only initiate secondary courses 
of study, so also they only inaugurate the 
processes of guidance and differentiation. 

Step by step the progressive development 
of a fundamental philosophy reveals a clear- 
er vision of what is involved in the explora- 
tion of pupils’ aptitudes, in the revelation to 
them of educational opportunities, and in 
the guidance of their first and crucial elec- 
tives. In particular the evolution of the sec- 
ond principle leads to a clearer perception of 
the need to avoid confusion between the 
initial stage of the long process of education- 
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al differentiation and the final stage of voca- 
tional training and placement. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF EARLY ADOLESCENCE—THE 
SOURCE OF ALL PRINCIPLES 


The philosophy of the junior-high-school 
movement will be sound in proportion as it is 
founded upon the psychology of early adoles- 
cence. Fortunately the growth of a literature 
upon the psychology of adolescence has been 
concurrent with secondary-school reorgani- 
zation. This literature will profoundly enrich 
the philosophy of the junior-high-school 
grades. For this reason the comparatively re- 
cent publications on the psychology of ado- 
lescence deserves a place in the professional 
library of every principal and teacher and of 
every educational leader serving junior-high- 
school grades in any type of school organiza- 
tion. They should be given prominent places 
also in the reference work connected with all 
teacher-training courses and with all gradu- 
ate study in the field of early adolescent edu- 
cation. 

The acid test of the junior-high-school 
movement is in the final analysis a psycho- 
logical one. It may be stated as the degree 
of correspondence between the psychology 
of early adolescence and the organized en- 
vironment for early adolescent education. 
This organized environment comprises the 
organization of junior-high-school grades, 
their administrative operation, and the pro- 
gram of studies inclusive of guidance and 
junior citizenship activities. All phases of the 
organized environment must be founded up- 
on the psychology of early adolescence if 
there is to be any commensurable degree of 
correspondence between psychology and 
early adolescent education. 

During its first decade the movement of 
secondary reorganization was so preoccupied 
with the solution of problems of organiza- 
tion, operation, curriculum, guidance, and 
extracurricular activities that it only tardily 
sensed the influence of the psychology of 
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early adolescence upon the evolution of its 
philosophy. The second decade, however, re- 
veals a growing consciousness of the vital 
importance of the psychology of early ado- 
lescence as the acid test of the basic phi- 
losophy. It is apparent, then, that courses on 
psychology, particularly that of adolescence, 
must universally enter into the training of 
principals and teachers of junior-high-school 
grades prior to and during service. 

Space permits only a brief mention of the 
far-reaching implications of the psychology 
of adolescence for early adolescent educa- 
tion. In psychology is to be found the final 
and incontrovertible authority for the prior- 
ity of health education during young adoles- 
cent years ; for the hour-period schedule and 
the socialized classroom procedure program ; 
for organized guidance instruction and coun- 
selling ; for the enrichment of the program 
of studies ; for the articulation of elementary 
and secondary courses of study ; for the sur- 
vey type of general courses; for the in- 
dividualization of administrative plans of pu- 
pil accounting; for the junior-citizenship 
program of social codperation in homerooms, 
clubs, auditorium, and all organized school 
activities ; and finally for all principles which, 
tested by the psychology of early adolescence 
as well as by practical experience, constitute 
the philosophy. 

Beyond question more modifications and 
refinements in the philosophy and practice of 
the junior-high-school movement have been 
effected through increased and more sympa- 
thetic understanding of young adolescents 
than through any accumulated wisdom re- 
sulting merely from practical experience. 
Certainly it is true that the most successful 
and inspirational teachers of junior-high- 
school grades are those who have become at- 
tuned to early adolescents through a growing 
comprehension of their psychology, an in- 
creasing sympathy for the awkward age, an 
enthusiastic faith in its unsophisticated al- 
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truism, and in a love for “the unloved but 
lovable” age of young adolescence. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF INTERPRETATION 
OF ENVIRON MENT 


The gradual spread of understanding of 
the psychology of early adolescence among 
professional workers in junior-high-school 
grades has brought about the acceptance of 
another principle in the philosophy of early 
adolescent education. It is the principle of 
interpretation of environment. This third 
principle has wielded as powerful an influ- 
ence upon philosophy and practice as the 
principles of articulation and exploration. It 
bids fair to exceed in significance and effect 
all other principles controlling junior-high- 
school development. Already each course of 
study within the last ten years has undergone 
modifications to strengthen its power for a 
more intelligible interpretation of environ- 
mental settings. 

Science for the junior-high-school grades 
has been almost wholly shaped by the pur- 
pose to deal with the common things of 
everyday life and thereby to interpret to 
young adolescents their environment of sci- 
ence. 

Social science has undergone sweeping 
changes in objectives and content largely 
designed to aid youth in interpreting its 
social inheritance in the light of contribu- 
tions of past ages to its own times and in 
the light of problems emerging from today 
and demanding solution tomorrow. 

Initial commercial courses for earlier jun- 
ior-high-school grades have passed through 
an evolutionary stage from strictly vocational 
training courses of an elective type to in- 
terpretative courses of a required type. By 
means of these required courses of introduc- 
tion to business young adolescents are led to 
an intelligent interpretation of their every- 
day business environment. They learn how to 
conform with business practices and how to 
employ business services through under- 
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standing of the practices and services rather 
than through costly lessons arising out of 
ignorance of them and the disillusionment 
resulting from the lack of understanding. 

Practical arts and fine arts have been 
similarly affected by this third principle of 
interpretation. The almost exclusive aim of 
training for proficiency and skill in arts has 
been complemented by the objective of ap- 
preciation of them. All pupils are consumers 
of the services of every practical and fine- 
ar.s field. Comparatively few become pro- 
ducers. As consumers they need to develop 
discriminating judgment in purchasing the 
products of the practical arts and in ap- 
propriating to their lives the ennobling offer- 
ings of the fine arts. Only the few potential 
producers require intensive training of skills. 
The large consumer group, in addition to 
more discerning employment of the products 
of arts, require proficiency only to the ex- 
tent of applying more common skills in home 
usefulness and recreational activities. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find a trend in 
every arts course of study for junior-high- 
school grades towards a preponderance of 
courses of appreciation. These will not sup- 
plant skill courses but they will to a greater 
degree complement the older type. 

It should here be repeated that introduc- 
tory foreign-language courses have been 
similarly reconstructed to the end of inter- 
preting the influence particularly of Latin 
upon English. These courses of orientation 
in languages are justifiable chiefly by their 
values in promoting a more universal appre- 
ciation of the contributions of foreign lan- 
guages to our everyday speech and reading. 

Moreover, the principle of interpretation, 
as in the case of the first and second prin- 
ciples, aids in achieving the integration of 
junior-high-school grades with the educa- 
tional program of the whole sequence of pub- 
lic-school units and higher institutions. The 
principle of interpretation of environment 
contributes a major share to the general 
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movement for socializing the curriculum. It 
has created courses and texts also which un- 
dertake an introductory application in junior- 
high-school grades of the general curricu- 
lum principle of an activity analysis of life 
needs and problems. 

By reason of the fact that the beginning 
secondary grades must initiate this socializa- 
tion of the curriculum for later secondary 
and postsecondary years, they must start 
with the objective of interpreting the every- 
day common things of environment to young 
adolescent minds. Thus the principle of in- 
terpreting the simpler aspects of environ- 
ment blazes the trail in the junior-high-school 
grades for the more refined study of environ- 
mental details in later years. Through the 
operation of the third principle the initial 
secondary grades are integrated with all 
other educational units in the common pur- 
pose to socialize the curriculum. 

The psychology of early adolescence pro- 
vides the final warranty for the principle of 
interpretation. The emotional expansion of 
the early adolescent precedes and conditions 
his mental expansion. As the child outgrows 
his “egocentric” attitude he grows into a 
“heterocentric” viewpoint. That is, during his 
life in the junior-high-school grades he 
passes by gradual transition from a self-cen- 
tered to a social-centered life. As awareness 


‘of the objective world discloses itself in a 


new personal significance there creeps upon 
him an ever-increasing consciousness of his 
social relationships. Each new social experi- 
ence acquired during his early adolescent life 
brings first the emotional response ; then, if 
the experience is continued, an intellectual 
curiosity; and, finally, if the curiosity is 
properly directed, there begins the never end- 
ing search for rational interpretation. 

The emotional response, however, is a 
fleeting experience unless it is followed by a 
curiosity to understand. Moreover, the first 
satisfying of this intellectual inquisitiveness 
is also a fleeting state of mind except when 
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in turn followed by initiating the search for 
a rational interpretation of the experience. It 
is apparent, therefore, that the stages of emo- 
tional reaction and intellectual curiosity 
should be immediately followed by personal 
investigation and study to inaugurate in early 
adolescent experiences the habit of seeking 
understanding of one’s contacts with his en- 
vironment. 

An outstanding attribute of early adoles- 
cence is this instinctive and emotional re- 
sponse to the objective world of their every- 
day surroundings. Consequently the life of 
youth during the junior-high-school years 
should be abundantly filled with opportuni- 
ties of curriculum, homeroom, club, audi- 
torium, field trips, and their whole organized 
school environment to make contacts with the 
simpler aspects of their life experiences. This 
natural expansion of the early adolescent’s 
awareness of the objective world in a per- 
sonal sense leads to the inevitable conclusion 
that every program of studies for junior- 
high-school grades, irrespective of how they 
may be administered, must be an enriched 
program. Furthermore, it is apparent that 
each course of study must be reconstructed. 
The reason for the reconstruction is that 
neither the former elementary course nor the 
traditional first-year high-school course was 
designed to achieve the purpose of inter- 
pretation of environment. Another reason is 
to be found in the first principle of articula- 
tion—coordinating formal drill in the tools 
of education which is an inheritance from the 
elementary school with their functional ap- 
plication which is the inheritance from the 
high school. Still another reason is to be 
found in the second principle of exploration 
—creating general and survey types of 
courses. 

It does not gainsay the validity of the third 
principle to claim that interpretation of en- 
vironment can be only partially achieved in 
junior-high-school grades. These can, how- 
ever, inaugurate the process of interpretation 
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because early adolescence is the time of first 
consciousness of the objective world in its 
personal significance as the theater of one’s 
life career. While adjustment to one’s en- 
vironment in the threefold aspect of rela- 
tionship to it, adaptation to it, and control of 
it is a lifelong process of continual readjust- 
ments to constantly changing circumstances, 
it is nevertheless an altogether vital thing 
that the process be initiated at the time of 
first emotional and intellectual response to 
the environmental settings conditioning each 
personal life. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF MOTIVATION 


A final principie of motivation is the re- 
sultant of the whole philosophy of the junior- 
high-school movement. The first principle of 
articulation facilitates the transition of pu- 
pils from elementary into secondary educa- 
tion. The second principle of exploration, 
revelation, and guidance supplies the experi- 
ences for young adolescents to evaluate their 
interests and aptitudes, to catch a vision of | 
later educational training, and to survey in! 
the large the world of education and the 
world of work. The third principle of inter- 
pretation furnishes a reasonable satisfaction 
to their instinctive inquisitiveness about their 
social, civic, industrial, and scientific environ- 
ments. Briefly, through the operation of these 
three principles they are taking the first steps 
towards adjusting themselves to an educa- 
tional world new to them and to a vocational 
society strange to them. 

The outcome of these three principles and 
of the complete adoption of the materials and 
practices produced by them is to create a 
motivation for junior-high-school-grade life 
itself and for the subsequent educational of- 
ferings of which early adolescent life is a 
foreknowledge and foretaste. The spontane- 
ous joyousness of young adolescent living in 
junior-high-school grades where the basic 
philosophy controls practices constitutes the 
true junior-high-school spirit. Every princi- 
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pal and every faculty that has participated in 
the reorganization of junior-high-school 
grades attuned to the fundamental philos- 
ophy and operated under an enriched pro- 
gram of studies will bear testimony to the 
spontaneity and the enthusiasm of young 
adolescent school life in the new environ- 
ment. This attitude of joyousness is the out- 
come in any age of life of a consciousness 
of progress towards a goal, of enthusiasm 
for present and future opportunities, and of 
the happiness of living in an environment 
adapted to the particular age. 

When junior-high-school grades are 
wholly or partly segregated in their unit, 
which is recognized as a unit though not 
necessarily housed by itself, it becomes pos- 
sible to create the feeling of identity so in- 
dispensable to secure correspondence be- 
tween early adolescent life and its organized 
school environment. In such a setting the acid 
test of the junior-high-school movement may 
be fearlessly applied. In any reorganization 
of junior-high-school grades where the com- 
plete program of studies or the fundamentals 
of it are in operation there has been gen- 
erated a joyousness in early adolescent school 
life. 

The appraiser of efficiency in junior-high- 
school grades must not lose sight of the fact 
that attainment of efficiency in any human 
society is conditioned by the qualities of en- 
thusiasm and happiness. These qualities pre- 
vail when motivation to effectiveness in 
working and living is secured. Consequently, 
the final principle of motivation is the normal 
climax in the philosophy of the junior-high- 
school movement. It is the human condition 
without which any mere technique created 
by other principles of the philosophy is large- 
ly futile. 

The evaluation of the outcomes of the 
principle of motivation may not be within the 
scope of objective measurement. Yet any 
evaluation is wholly inadequate which does 
not appraise this outcome of the philosophy 
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of the junior-high-school movement—the 
creation of joyousness in young adolescent 
school life. At the same time any evaluation 
which disregards this fundamental human 
condition of the effectiveness of a social or- 
ganization will be discredited by all who still 
believe that education for any age of life 
should be humanized. 

The tragedy of too many lives is the lack 
of purpose or the failure to find motive. In 
the evolution of a philosophy for the junior- 
high-school movement the final principle 
must, therefore, be to give young adolescents 
at the start of their active lives purpose and 
motive. When each early adolescent has 
passed through the junior-high-school grades 
he will have completed his transition from 
elementary into secondary education ; he will 
have caught a vision of his own native en- 
dowment and of the rich educational possi- 
bilities ahead of him; he will have begun his 
lifelong adjustment to the society of his 
times; and he will have found the purpose 
to advance and the motive to work out his 
own destiny. 

Wordsworth portrays thus the succession 
of ages in human life :? 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy; 
Shades of the prison house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 

The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended; 

At length the man perceives it die away 
And fade into the light of common day. 


COMPLETE AND PARTIAL ACCEPTANCE OF 
THE PHILOSOPHY 


The junior-high-school movement is not 
susceptible to serious criticism for failure to 
evolve an acceptable philosophy, for failure 


2 Quoted on the frontispiece of The Psychology of Ado- 
lescence, by Frederick Tracy (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1920). 
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to devise the types of organization adaptable 
to all sizes of schools, or for failure to con- 
struct the materials which translate the phi- 
losophy into practice. But serious criticism 
can be directed upon junior-high-school 
grades however organized for failure to ac- 
cept the philosophy, to adopt an appropriate 
type of organization, or to use the materials. 

The adoption of a reorganized secondary 
program of six years is not a fortuitous in- 
cident in any school system large or small. 
It is a constructive purpose to integrate the 
whole system by a reconstruction of the pro- 
gram of studies for the junior-high-school 
grades. The movement has suffered severely 
through the mistaken idea that it can be 
adopted as a compromise with former and 
traditional practices. Any reorganization of 
the secondary school must expect to achieve 
in the junior-high-school grades the purposes 
of the movement only to the extent that it 
appropriates the reconstructed courses of 
study and other outcomes of its philoso- 
phy. 

While it may be true that each period of 
secondary-school expansion in its initial 
stages has been accompanied by varying de- 
grees of completeness and incompleteness, it 
was this very condition which accounted for 
continued contention between traditional and 
reform elements and for much needless cri- 
ticism. The junior-high-school movement is 
also the victim of a similar vacillation which 
can be remedied only by acceptance of the 
principles of its philosophy and by the adop- 
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tion of the materials and administrative prac- 
tices which the philosophy has yielded. 

Let the critic of the junior-high-school 
movement visit school systems where the phi- 
losophy has been accepted, where the pro- 
gram of studies has been adopted, and where 
other features intrinsic to the movement are 
in operation, and his criticism will evaporate 
and faith will germinate. Then also will the 
critic direct his censure where it rightly be- 
longs—upon the reorganized systems where 
the philosophy is only partially accepted, 
where the program of studies is incom- 
pletely adopted, and where other compro- 
mises prevail. 

The philosophy of the junior-high-school 
movement has been evolved out of the hard 
school of experience. It has step by step pro- 
duced the materials which enact its prin- 
ciples into practice. Obviously both the phi- 
losophy and practice will undergo further 
evolutionary refinements. Yet the movement 
has gathered the momentum which assures 
its permanence. At present it confronts the 
same conditions of complete and partial ac- 
ceptance which have held in check every pre- 
ceding movement of secondary-school reor- 
ganization. During this transitional stage it 
no doubt must endure recurrent periods of 
critical evaluation. But much unnecessary 
fault-finding can be avoided if appraisers of 
junior-high-school efficiency will distinguish 
between the evolution of a tested and accept- 
able philosophy and the specific instances of a 
partially accepted philosophy. 


NEXT MONTH 
“An Experiment on the Senior-High-School Level” 


Evmina R. Lucke, The Lincoln School, New York City 


“World-mindedness, the interdependence of nations, the universality of art... . 


these are 


important phrases in our current vocabularies which are used with constantly increasing 
conviction. Yet we have in our educational planning provided far too rarely for steady growth 
into those meanings: especially have we lacked reasonable approach in the senior high school.” 
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TRENDS IN JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT 


Cavin O. Davis 


Eprror’s Note: Calvin O. Davis, professor of education, University of Michigan, believes that 
the junior high school is meeting with a high degree of success wherever its real purposes have 
been understood and where personal initiative and the necessary resources have been available 


to realize these purposes. 


E JUNIOR high school as a separate unit 
Tis our school system is about twenty years 
old. Is it today a success or a failure? Is it 
truly meeting the expectations of its original 
sponsors or not? Is it likely to continue to 
develop in numbers and influence or will it 
soon fade out of the educational picture as 
so many other attempted reforms have done? 
Finally, if it is to survive, what are likely to 
be its trends in development and whither 
will they take us? 

These are pertinent questions and call for 
answers grounded in objective evidence and 
expressed in impartial, unambiguous lan- 
guage. What are these answers? 

Let it be acknowledged at the outset that 
there are those who contend that the junior 
high school has spent its force—that it has 
served whatever unique but temporary pur- 
pose it was once destined to serve and is now 
slowly dying out and will soon be only a 
memory. Let it be acknowledged also that 
there are those who have always been hostile 
to this new school unit and have foregone no 
opportunity to condemn it. For them, the 
theorists who were responsible for its estab- 
lishment were in error, and hence there 
never was any justification for the inaugu- 
ration of a movement that brought the jun- 
ior high school into existence or that per- 
petuated its development. Both of these 
friendly enemies are likely to advance the 
argument that the six-year high school is 
a much more efficient type of secondary- 
school organization and that current statis- 
tics plainly show that this type is rapidly 
supplanting the 3-3 form of organization. 
Let us look into the matter. 

First it must be remembered that a six- 
year secondary school is not a new type in 
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America. The colonial Latin grammar 
schools and many of the academies that suc- 
ceeded them had courses of study extend- 
ing over six or more years. Indeed, a num- 
ber of these old-type six-year schools still 
exist in a flourishing condition at the pres- 
ent time. Further, many of the leaders of the 
junior-high-school reform movement have 
emphatically endorsed the six-year high 
school for certain districts and sections. In 
fact, the powerful North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools (to 
mention but one of the active agencies for 
school reform) has definitely recommended 
a six-year high-school organization for 
school systems that enroll not more than five 
or six hundred pupils in grades seven to 
twelve. Such a school unit is vastly more 
economical than two separate units would 
be under the conditions named and has, in 
addition, numerous pedagogical advantages. 

On the other hand, many renowned edu- 
cational psychologists and many practical 
schoolmen contend that the inclusion, in the 
same school, of children of widely varying 
ages and interests is unfortunate for all alike. 
When such an arrangement exists neither 
group receives the kind, the variety, or the 
completeness of consideration that it is en- 
titled to or that is most desirable for it to 
have. Consequently, many of these school- 
men (forced they may be by circumstances 
to adopt the six-year plan of organization) 
really are opposed to it on principle as a uni- 
versal form of high-school organization. 
They fully subscribe to the formula: sep- 
arate the upper six grades if you can; com- 
bine them if you must. In other words, say 
they, adopt the segregated junior- and sen- 
ior-high-school plan if circumstances will 
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permit; be content with a six-year unified 
organization if circumstances compel the ac- 
ceptance of that form. 

What then is the actual contemporary 
situation with respect to the question at is- 
sue? 

In Bulletin Number 20, 1931, of the 
United States Office of Education some re- 
cent statistics are given that throw light on 
the topic. These statistics were gathered for 
the years 1928-1930 and are the most re- 
cent ones available. Here one is told that 
there are 22,354 high schools in the United 
States and that of this number 4,885, or 
21.85 per cent of all, have departed from the 
old 8-4 plan of arrangement of grades and 
have undergone other notable forms of re- 
organization. How these changes in grades 
had been made can best be revealed by the 
following table. 

Taste I 
FORMS OF REORGANIZATION 


No. in No. in No. in No. in 
1922 1924 1926 1928 


Type of school 


Segregated junior 

high schools ........ 387. 879 1127 1566 
Five- or six-year un- 

divided high school ? 105 596 1201 
Divided junior-senior 

high school ........ ? 1383 1407 1486 
Senior high schools .. 91 181 414 632 


An analysis of this table shows the fol- 
lowing especially pertinent facts. 

In 1922 there were 387 segregated junior 
high schools ; six years later (in 1928) there 
were 1,566 of these schools, or an increase 
in the six years of 304 per cent. No record 
was kept of the straight-out five- or six-year 
high school until 1924. At that time there 
were 105 such schools. By 1928 these had 
increased to 1,201, or, within the four years, 
they had increased 1,043 per cent. 

However, in 1924 there were 1,383 schools 
that were classified as divided junior-senior 
high schools. These are schools in which the 
upper six grades are housed in one build- 
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ing and in which there is an approach to a 
junior-high-school organization and admin- 
istration that is separated from the upper 
three grades. By 1928 this type of school 
had increased in numbers to 1,486. Thus if 
the segregated junior high schools be added 
to the schools that have a divided junior- 
senior organization (and it certainly is as 
proper to classify the divided schools with 
the junior-high group as it is to classify them 
with the senior-high group), the total num- 
ber of such combined schools in 1928 was 
3,052. Hence it is apparent that the total 
number of schools having an approach to 
a junior-high-school organization is more 
than two and a half times the number of 
straight-out five-year or six-year high 
schools. 

Nevertheless, the critics do have a basis 
for their contention that the completely 
segregated three-year junior high school is 
not multiplying today as rapidly as is the 
completely unified five-year or six-year high 
school. But this is to be expected and indeed 
as matters should be. Practically all of the 
large cities and towns of the United States 
have completed their reorganization schemes. 
There is no chance or occasion for them to 
reorganize now. Indeed, of the 157 cities in 
the United States having a population of 
30,000 or more all but 14 either have de- 
parted from the 8-4 plan of organization or 
expect to do so soon.’ Further, says Mr. Carl 
A. Jessen, “The three-year unit is decidedly 
in the ascendancy. This is true of the segre- 
gated junior high school, the segregated 
senior high school, and the 3-3 plan of junior- 
senior high school. In all of these situations 
the three-year unit outnumbers the total of 
all other classes approximately 3 to 1.’ 

The larger cities having thus completed 
their reorganization plans it is now the op- 
portunity of the smaller cities and towns 
to do so. Here the six-year ideal is holding 


1 United States Bulletin No. 20, 1931, p. 7. 
3 Ibid., No. 22, 1919, p. 3. 
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sway, as has been advocated repeatedly by 
most educational leaders. As Mr. Jessen 
says, “The growth in the number of undi- 
vided schools is an indication that the re- 
organization movement is finding its way 
down into smaller school systems.”* 

Thus it seems clear that America does not 
today love the junior high school less but 
the six-year high school more merely be- 
cause there are more lovers now than for- 
merly of some sort of school reform, and 
because these new lovers are coming in force 
from the smaller school systems which vast- 
ly outnumber the large school systems and 
which find the six-year organization much 
better adapted to their peculiar needs and 
circumstances. No doubt this trend will con- 
tinue since there are still many unreorgan- 
ized small school systems in which perhaps 
it would be unwise to establish anything but 
an undivided six-year high school. 

True, no scientific data are at hand es- 
tablishing unequivocally the fact that 500 
or 600 pupils constitute the minimum num- 
ber for whom a divided secondary school 
should be provided. On the other hand, 
there are no scientific data that unquestion- 
ably establish the fact that a six-year plan 
of organization is wholly illogical and un- 
pedagogical if the pupil enrollment figures 
run much above those numbers. Indeed, ad- 
vanced reports from the National Survey 
of Secondary Education seem to indicate 
that many six-year high schools are being 
operated with enrollments of 1,200 pupils 
or more. Whatever be the reasons for these 
conditions it is still emphatically true that 
educational psychology and experimental 
pedagogy cling to the doctrine of individual 
differences and suggest that these differences 
can best be taken into account when children 
are homogeneously grouped. 

In using the statistics quoted from the 
United States bulletins, one must recognize 
that not all so-called segregated junior high 


§ Ibid., No. 20, 1931, p. 3. 
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schools conform to the type most commonly 
advocated by junior-high-school leaders; 
namely, grades seven, eight, and nine. True 
it is that this form of organization outnum- 
bers all of the other segregated types, and 
includes 1,118 schools, or 71.4 per cent of 
the total. On the other hand, 216 of the 1,566 
segregated junior high schools (so-called) 
include only grades seven and eight; 154 
schools include grades seven, eight, nine, and 
ten; and 78 schools depart from all three 
of these more common types. 

If one considers individually two States in 
which the theories of the junior high school 
have taken deep root—Michigan and Kan- 
sas—one finds some interesting conditions. 
Michigan has something over 600 accredited 
public high schools. Of this number 347 have 
departed from the old 8-4 form of organiza- 
tion—73 are segregated junior high schools, 
30 are segregated senior high schools, 125 
are segregated junior-senior high schools, 
and 114 are undivided five-year or six-year 
high schools. Kansas with a much smaller 
population than Michigan and with a much 
smaller number of accredited high schools 
has, nevertheless, 165 schools that depart 
from the old 8-4 arrangement of grades. Of 
these, 57 are segregated junior high schools, 
50 are segregated senior high schools, 51 
are segregated junior-senior high schools, 
and 7 are undivided six-year high schools.‘ 
It seems obvious here, too, that junior high 
schools are not decreasing in numbers but 
that six-year high schools are increasing— 
due, as indicated, to the fact that more and 
more of the smaller systems are transform- 
ing their organizations while the larger sys- 
tems have already finished their tasks. 


CURRICULUM CHANGES 


Leaving the question of organization, let 
us turn to curriculum matters. It is perhaps 
here that the junior high school is today un- 
dergoing the most varied and far-reaching 


* United States Bulletin, No. 20, 1931, p. 4. 
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changes. When first established this new unit 
of the school system was given the name 
junior to indicate clearly that its work lay 
primarily in the domain of secondary edu- 
cation as contrasted with the realm of ele- 
mentary education; it was indeed to be a 
chip off the old college preparatory block 
and, hence, like a son bearing a father’s 
Christian name, it was styled junior to dis- 
tinguish it from the older and better known 
individual. Indeed the entire reorganization 
movement in secondary education emanated 
not so much with public schoolmen as with 
university and college professors and presi- 
dents. The whole reform was therefore 
skewed in the interest of the future college 
student. Hence, the first idea of curriculum 
reform involved pushing down into the sev- 
enth and eighth grades much of the intro- 
ductory work of the ninth and tenth grades, 
and to push these courses down unimpaired 
and unimpeded. In fact the famous Commit- 
tee of Ten, making its report in 1893, 
pleaded that every recognized subject in the 
high-school curriculum, except Greek, should 
be begun from one to four years earlier than 
was then the case. That is, algebra, Latin, 
French, biology, and other ninth-grade sub- 
jects were to be moved down to the seventh 
and eighth grades or lower, more advanced 
courses from the upper high-school grades 
were to be put in their places in grades nine 
and ten, and subjects heretofore reserved 
for college were to occupy the seats thus 
vacated in the eleventh and twelfth years. 
Further, the Committee of Ten went on 
record favoring the preposal that no sub- 
ject in the high school should be organized 
and presented any differently for the youth 
who did not plan to enter college than for 
the one who did. There was but one proper 
road through the field of secondary educa- 
tion, said the Committee in effect, and that 
road was laid out straight towards college 
doors. The slogan, ‘What best fits for col- 
lege best fits for life” seemed logical to all 
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and, for the time being at least, was irrefut- 
able. 

Following these theories, therefore, the 
programs of studies of the first junior high 
schools became (at least in altogether too 
many instances) narrow, rigid, severe. If 
(as seems to have been the case) large num- 
bers of pupils had previously dropped out 
of the ninth grade because of the newness 
and difficulty of the work, it should have 
been clear to administrators that transfer- 
ring these courses to the eighth grade or 
seventh grade was not going to improve the 
situation. If Latin and algebra and ancient 
history are ill adapted to certain pupils of 
high-school years it is absurd to think that 
these subjects can be made more effective 
for these same pupils if presented to them 
in unchanged form in their less mature years. 
Certainly, the experiences of the adminis- 
trators of the first junior high schools soon 
proved the contention. 

Then, out of the disappointments and re- 
sentments arising from the miscarriage of 
the first set of theories and the first forms 
of organization arose another concept. This 
was that the junior high school ought in 
no wise to be concerned with college prepara- 
tion er even to any large extent with the sen- 
ior-high-school interests. Its function, it was 
now held, was to serve as an exploratory 
school pure and simple. Its task was to dis- 
cover pupils’ interests, needs, and aspira- 
tions by means of an almost endless series 
of tryout courses presented in more or less 
haphazard order and without a great deal 
of reference to what had gone before or to 
what was coming after. Sufficient unto it- 
self was the junior high school and all that 
it might undertake to do! Consequently, the 
program of studies now became in many 
places, it is to be feared, a hodgepodge, with 
little rhyme or reason. 

Again ideas shifted. The unarticulating 
kind of curriculum was soon seen to be as 
faulty as its predecessor. It found justifica- 
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tion neither in the laws of psychology nor 
of pedagogy. Life is a continuation. The 
needs of tomorrow—whether in school or 
in life outside—are intimately connected 
with the needs and processes of today. While 
perhaps there is some validity in the thought 
that sufficient unto the day is the education 
thereof, still this dictum does not mean— 
and can never mean—that educational proc- 
esses should ignore completely everything 
but the present. Further, principles and laws 
underlie all nature and all human nature. 
Only as individuals understand these prin- 
ciples and laws, put themselves in harmony 
with them, and consciously and unconscious- 
ly follow them in the exercise of their pow- 
ers, can they be truly useful, efficient, and 
happy. Hence a curriculum that is wholly 
self-centered and self-contained can never 
be the accepted curriculum of a truly effi- 
cient junior high school—if indeed it could 
become the curriculum of any school what- 
soever. 

This does not signify that the junior high 
school has wholly abandoned the idea of ex- 
ploration as an essential function of itself. 
Quite the contrary. If the junior high can 
justify itself on any grounds whatever it 
is because it seeks to take gasping, flound- 
ering youths at just the time when the rest- 
lessness of puberty and early adolescence 
causes them to indulge in visionary ideals, 
boundless hopes, and daydreaming respect- 
ing a multiplicity of matters of life, and to 
guide and direct them into ways of think- 
ing, feeling, and acting that may ultimately 
bring them to destinations where they may 
find lifelong personal satisfactions and may 
contribute lifelong social benefits. This 
means the ability to make social and eco- 
nomic adjustments as occasions demand, but 
this ability in turn is dependent upon one’s 
knowledge and training—the extent, the 
depth, and the variety of knowledge and the 
skill one possesses in interrelating it and ap- 
plying it to complex situations. 


To accomplish these ends the junior high 
school must have a program of studies that 
is broad and cultural in the best meaning 
of those terms. General introductory 
courses, as foundational to more specialized 
advanced courses, rest for their justifica- 
tion upon solid psychological principles; 
specific tryout courses of short duration 
(but yet tied together by common principles 
of organization and methodology) are ap- 
proved by the tested experience of practical 
pedagogy; a fairly extended acquaintance 
with a few fields of knowledge and a more 
superficial acquaintance with many other 
realms of human interest and endeavor are 
attainments that mark the man of culture 
and efficiency everywhere. All of these ideals 
are characteristic of a fully developed jun- 
ior high school; they represent trends in 
curriculum adjustments. In these respects, 
therefore, the evolving junior-high-school 
curriculum contrasts notably with that of 
years gone by. As Mr. Jessen writes: “The 
curriculum was theoretical and is now prac- 
tical, was formal and is now functional, was 
rigid and is now flexible, was narrow and 
is now broad.’*® Probably few have criti- 
cized the attempts made to enrich the junior- 
high-school curriculum by extending the 
range of its offerings; what has drawn the 
ire of some has been the resulting tendency 
to permit the enriching materials to remain 
loosely organized or unarticulated. The 
charge was that there was little continuity 
of course work or of effort. Doubtless this 
was, in many instances, a just criticism. 
However, the trend of the times is certainly 
now in the opposite direction. Today prog- 
ress within well-defined channels is the 
ideal. Self-discovery through wide explora- 
tion is still a slogan of the junior high school, 
but coupled with it is the correlative slogan: 
self-discipline through perseverance in ef- 
fort and in mastery of techniques and prin- 
ciples. 


* United States Bulletin No. 20, 1931, p. 9. 
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The revived interest in continuity of work 
for the junior-high-school pupil has come 
about because of several factors. The most 
important one of these is the fact that for 
larger and larger numbers of pupils this 
school is serving as a preparatory school for 
continued systematic study. Such investi- 
gators as Koos,* Powers,’ and others have 
shown conclusively that the junior high 
school is tending to retain and to promote 
to the senior high school a larger percent- 
age of pupils than does the unreorganized 
public school. Such being the case justice 
to those who thus continue their education 
requires that they shall be “prepared” for 
the advanced work as thoroughly as circum- 
stances will permit and in accordance with 
the standards set by the higher admission 
officials. The one “fly in the ointment” is 
that no universally valid scientific data are 
available to show that for each and every 
individual a narrow prolonged course of 
study yields better results than does a 
broader and a less continuous course. It may, 
however, be possible to have length, breadth, 
and depth combined in every junior-high- 
school course merely by employing the 
proper organization of the materials and 
methods that enter into it. This is what the 
junior high school is today devoutly seek- 
ing. After all, the most significant thing 
that a curriculum can produce is mental 
training—the power to concentrate upon a 
difficult problem, analyze it into its constit- 
uent parts, rearrange and classify these in 

new ways, and apply the product to new 
" situations and new problems. This is think- 
ing—the outstanding objective of all formal 
education everywhere. The true junior high 
school is more and more emphasizing this 
ideal. 

On the other hand it is still true—and 


*L. V. Koos, The Junior High School (Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1928), pp. 27-28. 

‘J. O. Powers, The Junior High School (Minnesota: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1927), p. 40 ff. 
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doubtless always must be true—that for 
large numbers of boys and girls profitable 
systematic full-time education will terminate 
at or near the age of fifteen—that is, at the 
close of the junior-high-school period. Con- 
sequently, for these pupils a training that 
finds fulfillment in immediate activities of 
life must be the chief consideration. Here, 
then, in addition to being given practice in 
fundamental skills, the augmentation of 
knowledge in certain common or core sub- 
jects, and the opportunity to test aptitudes 
and interests through exploratory courses, 
pupils of this group must be given a pre- 
view of vocational opportunities and some 
specific training in occupational work. Hence 
the trend of the times is to “make the jun- 
ior high school primarily an institution for 
the guidance of youth” but simultaneously 
to administer this guidance program through 
a fairly wide range of vocationally elective 
subjects in the ninth grade or, under cer- 
tain restrictions, in the eighth grade. Hence 
the specific trends in junior-high-school cur- 
riculum making are to provide a single pre- 
scribed set of subjects for all pupils in the 
seventh grade, to permit of a choice of a 
limited number of definitely outlined cur- 
ricula in the eighth grade, and to open the 
work of the ninth grade to a wide range 
of electives selected under careful educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. 

But, as the Cleveland, Ohio, bulletin says,* 
“Not only do the pupils need exploratory 
courses; schools also need to explore and 
experiment. . . . Progress in the school cur- 
riculum, as in everything else, can be se- 
cured only through the perpetuation of de- 
sirable variations. . . . Cleveland junior high 
schools constantly are trying out new 
courses. Generally, these are attempts of in- 
dividual schools to adapt the program of 
studies to the needs of the community.” 

This is certainly as things should be. 


*The Junior High Schools, 1930-1931. Published by 
the Cleveland Board of Education. 
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Perhaps Cox has best stated the ideals of 
curriculum makers of the junior high school. 
In his The Junior High School and its Cur- 
riculum he says:* “They (the sponsors and 
practitioners of the curriculum-emergent) 
are .. . committed to a curriculum of intrin- 
sic subject matter. They see life as the 
child’s curriculum. They seek to capitalize 
all that the child may learn in his home and 
neighborhood, at the movies and in the 
newspapers, at play and at work, in school 
and out, and in all seasons of the year. They 
seek, in a word, to help pupils to do better 
those desirable things which they are now 
doing and which their parents and other 
adults are now doing, by having the school 
reproduce within itself situations typical of 
and supplementary to social life. Through 
such life projects, the school may reénforce, 


\ guide, and direct the present and future 


interests and activities and standards of 
boys and girls in their youthful and adult 
communities.” 

In another place Cox,’® speaking particu- 
larly of the spirit of the junior high school, 
says, “Furthermore the junior-high-school 
spirit is so catholic and forward-looking 
that it endeavors to help each child succeed 
always in what he is doing. For it recognizes 
that continued failure is partial death and 
that pupils learn only what they practise 
with success.” 

This is the ideal ; there is much indication 
that many junior high schools are realizing 
it. Certainly the trend of development is 
steadily in that direction. 


ADMINISTRATIVE TENDENCIES 


Most persistent of the administrative de- 
mands of junior-high-school leaders is one 
providing for the complete withdrawal of 
college influences respecting its work. For 
years this demand has taken the form of 


*P. W. L. Cox, The Junior High School and its Cur- 
riculum (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929), p. xix. 
% Op. cit., p. 6. 
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proposals to limit college entrance units to 
such as are gained in the senior high school. 
In particular the request is that colleges shall 
content themselves with requiring only 
eleven or twelve units gained in grades 10, 
11, and 12. The twelve units should include 
(say the reformers): two majors of three 
units each; two minors of two units each; 
electives. A number of influential institu- 
tions have recently gone on record in favor 
of these changes. It appears certain that 
progress along these lines will continue. 

A second outstanding trend in adminis- 
trative practice is the policy of requiring 
junior-high-school teachers to hold a bache- 
lor’s degree from some recognized four- 
year college. Coupled with this custom is 
another which demands that candidates shall 
have either one teaching major and one 
teaching minor or, in lieu thereof, three 
teaching minors—a minor comprising usu- 
ally from twelve to fifteen hours of college 
credit and a major about double that 
amount. 

Rather commonly in the past, class periods 
in the junior high school have extended 
through a full fifty-five- or sixty-minute 
stretch. This length of period was adopted 
in order to provide time for socialized reci- 
tations and directed study activities, it be- 
ing generally conceded that little or no 
homework should be exacted from pupils in 
this school division. Recently, however, 
there appears to be a notable trend back to 
a forty-five-minute class period, with a re- 
sulting multiplication of the number of class 
periods in the school day. Cleveland, Ohio, 
for example, now generally employs a school 
day of seven and one-fourth hours, divided 
into 9, 10, or 11 class periods of forty-five 
minutes each. Obviously, this arrangement 
permits pupils to carry a much greater num- 
ber and variety of curriculum offerings 
than a fifty-five- or sixty-minute schedule 
will allow. It also permits of a certain num- 
ber of study periods within the school 
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building each day. Whether, however, these 
practices are to become common practices 
throughout the country it is impossible at 
present to say. 

Another unsolved problem of the junior 
high school relates to the homogeneous 
grouping of pupils. For a time the idea met 
with nothing but approval. Then certain sci- 
entific studies tended to throw doubt upon 
its value. Moreover, there was the demo- 
cratic argument that society outside of 
school being unsegregated the schools 
should likewise avoid class distinctions. The 
result has been a complete or partial aban- 
donment of the principle of homogeneous 


. grouping. However, it is very apparent that 


best results are obtained with pupils when 
they are grouped according to common traits 
and interests. Further, evidence seems to be 
accumulating to show that there is a fairly 
close correlation of the physical, emotional, 
and social characteristics of a pupil with 
his mental characteristics. No doubt many 
junior high schools in the past have at- 
tempted to segregate pupils on a scale that 
was too refined for practical purposes, but 
the trend of the day seems to be not the 
complete abandonment of the idea of homo- 
geneous grouping because it has not always 
succeeded but the reform of it along lines 
of greater administrative practicality. 
Similarly, the junior-high homeroom is 
today coming in for much experimentation. 
True, some plan of homeroom organization 
is commonly recognized as a sine qua non 
of a junior high school. The question be- 
comes one of What form? Shall the home- 
room be organized on the basis of sex, on 
the basis of I.Q., on the basis of chronologi- 
cal age, on the basis of permanency of per- 
sonnel throughout the junior-high-school 
course, on the basis of scholarship achieve- 
ments, or on some other basis? Nobody 
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seems to know positively. Hence much ex- 
perimentation is going on—and rightly so. 
Indeed, perhaps the most noticeable trend 
in junior-high-school matters both in re- 
spect to the homeroom and in respect to all 
other aspects is the tendency to experiment, 
experiment, experiment. Certainly this is a 
happy augury. Only through experimenta- 
tion will valid principles of organization and 
administration ever be worked out and es- 
tablished. Therefore, let the good work go 
on. 

In conclusion and specifically to answer 
the questions with which this article ad- 
dressed itself, one may say somewhat cate- 
gorically, 

1. That the junior high school is not dy- 
ing out but is sharing with others the road 
to school reorganization somewhat more 
noticeably than was formerly the case . 

2. That the junior high school is meet- 
ing with a high degree of success wherever 
its real purposes have been understood and 
wherever personal initiative and financial 
resources have been at hand to carry these 
into effect. 

3. That the junior high school has not in 
all instances met the expectations of its 
early sponsors and does not for these indi- 
viduals hold out much promise at present 
that it ever can be made to do so. On the 
other hand, for many defenders, the move- 
ment is as full of hope as any enthusiast 
had a right to fancy. These individuals 
realize that social evolution is a slow 
process . 

4. That many well-initiated trends look- 
ing to improvements in the organization and 
administration of the junior high school are 
clearly visible today but that the most con- 
spicuous trend everywhere is that which is 
emphasizing educational experimentation as 
a basis for all lasting changes, 
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AN EVALUATION IN TERMS OF HEALTH 


Joun E. Burke 


Eprtor’s Note: John E. Burke, M.D., assistant superintendent in charge of health, physical edu- 
cations and social adjustments in the schools of Schenectady, New York, because of his training 
and experience as a Fp ages physician views the junior-high-school health program from a 


constructive point o 


during the adolescent years. 


F ORWARD-LOOKING educators today are giv- 
ing more and more thought to the health 
of the school child. This particular interest 
like many others was considered outside 
the realm of the schools until recent years. 
Teachers, of course, have always had a sym- 
pathetic interest in their charges who were 
ill or physically less robust than the group 
standard. They have not always felt, how- 
ever, any particular responsibility for the 
health of the child as they did for teaching 
him spelling, geography, or arithmetic. 
Health was not the concern of education. 
If the child was well enough to attend 
school, he came and no time was wasted 
in discussing things other than the all im- 
portant subject matter which he was to ab- 
sorb in order to become educated. No in- 
dictment is intended of the legion of teach- 
ers who in their lives daily exemplified 
healthful living. This group without con- 
scious effort did a great deal of health-edu- 
cation work. Not until recent years, how- 
ever, have the schools become fully con- 
vinced that health teaching should not be 
omitted from the business of education. This 
fits in the progressive educator’s philosophy. 

Several years ago, in defining the objec- 
tives of education, the National Education 
Association’s committee appointed for this 
purpose gave health a prominent place 
among objectives. No one took exception to 
this, but for a long time very few teachers 
made any positive effort to realize in the 
lives of children this objective. Again, teach- 
ers were not altogether to blame. Most of 
them never had any course during their 
training that would make them health con- 
scious. Some formal physiology and biology 
unrelated to healthful living together with a 


view and recognises the values of training in wholesome health habits 
H. H. V. C. 


little physical education constituted the 
teacher’s preparation for teaching health. 
Not all teacher-training institutions as 
yet have given health education the at- 
tention that it warrants. Progress is be- 
ing made, however, and much is being 
done apart from teacher-training institu- 
tions to train teachers in service in this im- 
portant work. The joint committee of the 
N.E.A. and the A.M.A. on health problems 
in education furnishes splendid material for 
teachers’ use. This committee is largely made 
up of progressive educators who are in thor- 
ough sympathy with the educational philos- 
ophy which looks to preparing every child 
to live as fully and adequately as he is po- 
tentially able. Honest differences of opinion 
as to how this should be done are narrow- 
ing down. Junior high schools are rapidly 
falling in line with practices advocated by 
progressive education as elementary schools 
began to do a little earlier. 

Because junior high schools are hampered 
with little tradition, they should be the lead- 
ers in the secondary-education field in train- 
ing children how to live best. The junior 
high schools are dealing with childhood at 
an age level more important than any other 
level at which the schools are called upon to 
train children. Their responsibility for an 
intelligent citizenry can be gloriously re- 
flected in a few years by an adulthood that 
has not forgotten promptly that it ever at- 
tended school, other than its hazy recollec- 
tions of a course of study in English, mathe- 
matics, or science. 

Adolescence brings mental, emotional, and 
physical changes to every child. Having sur- 
vived the communicable-disease years with 
more or less scars dependent on his biologi- 
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cal inheritance and his environment, the 
child reaches beginning adolescence. This 
arrival and his entry into junior high school 
are parallel in time. His adolescent school 
life is spent in junior high school. Up until 
this time such physiological changes as have 
gone on within him have not disturbed him. 
Added to the realization, that for about a 
year has been dawning on him, that he wants 
to be less dependent, he is much confused 
thinking about himself and his various re- 
lationships. Actual physical troubles often 
exist as well at this time because of changed 
body chemistry. These complicate his in- 
tangible troubles and make the adolescent 
more sensitive to his environment than he 
has ever been before. In earlier times, in 
our country, this difficult period in a child’s 
life was better met by the home than it is 
at present. The traditional school, of course, 
was not concerned with it. 

Today the junior high school that is organ- 
ized to meet the needs of children by giving 
them opportunity to express themselves and 
encouragement to attain healthful objectives 
will not fail to include health teaching in 
its curriculum. Such teachings should be 
included in every project or unit of work. 
In these places, the teacher can be of the 
greatest help to these adolescents, She may 
need to guide subtly at times and again 
more boldly, but her opportunity to teach 
health in the broadest sense of the term is 
a splendid one. 

Many junior-high-school children, of 
course, come to the junior high school with 
habits that are not healthful. Like other 
habits that have been learned and presum- 
ably have given some satisfactions, it will 
be a little more difficult to implant think- 
ing that will change these habits than if the 
teacher were starting with a clean slate. The 
junior-high-school teacher has some advan- 
tages at this adolescent level, however, in 
that these children want more than they 
ever have before to be conventional. Be- 
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cause they feel somewhat insecure, an in- 
telligent guidance that will make for greater 
security is a powerful stimulus to habit for- 
mation as suggested. At the junior-high- 
school level, then, for physiological reasons, 
health should be taught and for the same 
reasons and psychological reasons, it is a 
desirable time to teach it. 

Apart from the health teaching that will 
be integrated, as suggested, it will be neces- 
sary for some definite time to be given to 
health instruction. 

Some one a few years ago decried the use- 
lessness of teaching anatomy and physiology 
to our children. Perhaps he was right. This 
subject matter was doubtless presented as 
other subject matter was in our traditional 
schools, unrelated to anything else in the 
world. These junior-high-school children 
should know something about their bodies 
and how they function. They need not know 
the specific names of the different structures 
or functions. They should, however, have 
some idea of their anatomy and physiology. 

It is likely that this part of the health 
work for these children can be given best 
in connection with the physical-education 


\ work, The activity program at this age level 


is most important. It should come daily. It 
contributes more to the healthful, emotional 
development of children than any other 
thing the schools do. It is most important 
during adolescence because of the stimula- 
, tion it affords the whole body which in turn 
makes for the more healthful functioning 
of the mental, emotional, and physical life. 
Much health instruction should be in- 
cluded in the domestic-science courses. Here, 
of course, the boys will be largely excluded. 
An additional burden on the physical-edu- 
cation department and perhaps the manual- 
arts department should compensate for the 
boys. 
The general-science courses which both 
girls and boys will take is doubtless the best 
place in junior high school to give time to 
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specific health teachings. Likely, one period 
a week for all three years is most desirable. 
This will make possible the introduction of 
materials adapted to the different age levels 
at times most needed. It will be more likely 
to result in healthful habits and attitudes 
at senior-high-school levels than if given 
over a shorter period of time. 

The medical and nursing personnel in the 
junior high school in making individual con- 
tacts should not fail to take advantage of 
these opportunities in giving suggestions and 
advice during the examinations. Every child 
is interested in him or herself. The medical 
examiner should, therefore, make as careful 
an examination of each child as school fa- 
cilities make possible. The examiner and the 
nurse should encourage each child to feel 
free to consult them relative to all health 
matters. Of course, the school medical per- 
sonnel will not assume responsibility for 
treating children other than in an advisory 
capacity. They will, however, make sure that 


’ the child is referred to the proper agents 


for relief. They will also follow up their 


recommendations in all cases. Every doctor 
and nurse dealing with adolescents is aware 
of the many peculiar problems which this 
age-group presents. It may be that doctor 
and nurse can best handle many of the sex 
problems which arise. They should, of 
course, cooperate with every teacher in cor- 
recting these problems. Sometimes other 
faculty members who have the child’s con- 
fidence can best handle the sex problem 
without help from doctor or nurse. Every 
school should work this matter out so that 
the one best fitted to handle an individual 
case will do so. The child must have con- 
fidence in the person who attempts to help 
him with this very delicate problem. 

The entire health program must promote 
and in no way hinder the general education 
process. If such a program is carried out in 
junior high schools, it cannot fail to be re- 
flected in a healthier senior-high-school stu- 
dent body. It has been demonstrated that 
health can be taught and my purpose in this 
short paper has been to indicate some meth- 
ods that are adaptable in junior high school 
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The Tendency Towards Integration in the 
High-School Curriculum 


Dr. Jesse H. New on, Director of Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


“Every critical student of secondary education knows that many values of the cur- 
riculum that should be made available to all boys and girls can never be made avail- 
able under the conditions that prevail at the present time . . . The only hope lies in 
the introduction of courses that will cut across subject-matter fields, that will be 
organized around vital problems of contemporary life, and that will make possible the 
utilization of the most modern methods of teaching. Alongside these will be subject 
electives . . . out of the category of regular courses . . . to enable the individual to 
develop his own peculiar interests and abilities.” 
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A PROJECT IN CITIZENSHIP 
S. Gipson 


Eprtor’s Note: Charles S. Gibson is principal of the Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School 
in Syracuse, New York. He strives to set up as many situations as possible in which his boys 
and girls may have opportunities for practising good citizenship in their school a. vc 


N THE BROAD sense, good citizenship is the 
| real objective of all educational undertak- 
ings, and an evaluation of the junior high 
school with that idea in mind would be all 
inclusive. For the purposes of this article, we 
will therefore limit the idea of citizenship 
to a knowledge of our system of govern- 
ment and our relations thereto, and describe 
briefly some of the practices of this school 
designed to give pupils experience in those 
directions. It should be noted at the outset 
that our plan is in no sense a pupil partici- 
pation in school government except in so far 
as it sets up ideals and attitudes. It is simply 
a project in civics. 

Soon after the school opened in 1924 each 
homeroom was directed to choose two dele- 
gates to a council of students. This council 
organized with a president and a secretary 
and appointed committees of the pupils to 
prepare a school creed and a constitution. 
The creed adopted is quoted here, It has re- 
mained unchanged from the beginning. 

I believe in the Theodore Roosevelt Junior High 
School and its organization as a Junior Republic. 

I believe I can best support my school by being 
loyal, first to my home and parents, second to my 
school and teachers, third to my fellow students. 

I believe in hard work and fair play. 

I believe that I should cultivate self-control in 
my conduct in school, on the street, and in the 
home. 

I believe that I should make the most of my op- 
portunities while here, that I may be better fitted 
for those tasks in life which are to follow. 


It was later provided that only those pu- 
pils who subscribed to this creed could be 
considered school citizens and participate in 
elections or hold office. Those who do not 
subscribe are therefore in a sense aliens. 

The committee on constitution submitted 


a constitution which has been amended re- 
peatedly, in some cases, to make it more 
nearly parallel our Federal Constitution and 
in others to meet local needs. The council 
has even now a committee at work preparing 
further amendments. We consider the prac- 
tice of amending the constitution a desir- 
able student activity. 

The first election for constitutional offi- 
cers was held the following semester. The 
pupils voted by ballot using a printed form 
similar to that used in general elections in 
this State. The school was divided into three 
voting districts which necessitated three sets 
of election officials. Registration days pre- 
ceded election day. The returns were duly 
canvassed by the student council and at the 
opening of the next semester the elected offi- 
cers were duly inaugurated. A brief cam- 
paign with political speeches, placards, etc., 
preceded the election. 

In later elections the entire school has used 
voting machines loaned by the city for the 
purpose. Once we voted by ballot in the 
homerooms with thirty sets of poll clerks, 
ballot clerks, watchers, etc. 

The student council meets weekly. The 
vice president of the school presides, and a 
regular order of business is followed. The 
minutes of a recent regular meeting are in- 
serted here. 


STUDENT COUNCIL MEETING 
NovemBer 3, 1932 

The meeting of the student council was called to 
order at 9.10 by the president of the council, Alice 
Brennan. 

Roll was called and all rooms were present. 

Minutes were read and approved. 

Under reports of officers and committees, Presi- 
dent Dowling asked the council for their codpera- 
tion in carrying out Mr. Gibson’s request that the 
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halls are to be more quiet during lunch period. He 
also reported that Mr. Thompson wished the 
school paper started again and wanted the council 
to decide what should be done about it. The secre- 
tary of citizenship reported that they had visited 
several homerooms and would get the rest in the 
near future. Those serving on his committee are 
Edna Ruth Olley and Perry Clark. The secretary 
of athletics reported. The secretary of Red Cross 
reported that they had begun filling baskets for 
Thanksgiving and had packed boxes to be sent to 
foreign nations. The secretary handed in the char- 
ters for the following: Secretary’s Club, Student 
Court, Drill Team, Governor’s Club, Boys and 
Girls Glee Clubs, First-Aid Club, and Theodore 
Roosevelt Junior High School Band. The treasurer 
reported balance on hand $38.55. Ways and means 
committee reported that they had written a letter 
to Mr. McGraw of West Virginia, telling him of 
our “code of conduct.” Miss Bladen also read an 
amendment to be voted upon by the Council. It 
reads as follows: 


Amendment I 


Article II Section VI of the Constitution is 
hereby amended to read as follows: The presi- 
dent’s cabinet shall consist of the secretaries of 
citizenship, Red Cross, athletics, clubs, and school 
publication and shall submit reports to him at his 
request. 

She also read the following outline, for the 
members of the council to use when taking the 
minutes : 

Meeting called to order 

Roll call 

Reading of minutes 

Reports of officers and committees 

Unfinished business 

New business 

Adjournment 


Auditing committee reported both secretary and 
treasurer books okay. Homeroom committee re- 
ported most of the rooms good. The pin committee 
reported the pins would be $.40 a piece and any 
one wishing one must have his money in on or 
before the seventh of November. 

There was no unfinished business. 

Under new business consent slips and repre- 
sentative’s certificates were handed out to each 
homeroom. A motion was made, seconded, and 
carried that we accept the amendment presented by 
the ways and means committee. The amendment 
was referred to homerooms for ratification. A 
motion was made, seconded, and carried that the 
charters of the different clubs be accepted. A mo- 
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tion was made, seconded, and carried that the re- 
ports of officers and committees be accepted. A 
motion was made, seconded, and carried that each 
homeroom vote for or against having the “Colo- 
nel” again. 
The meeting adjourned at 9.50. 
Respectfully submitted 
Marjorie Patrick 
Secretary 


The council charters all clubs, conducts 
one party each term, and passes on student 
activities which may improve the morale of 
the school. 

The student court had its origin in a need 
for student policing of a large lawn in front 
of the building. At the outset the student 
officers gave “tickets” similar to those given 
automobile offenders. These tickets directed 
the trespassing student to report to the prin- 
cipal; but the principal having other duties 
had these students report to the head of the 
department of social science who developed 
an elementary student court to hear cases 
and render decisions. This court has grad- 
ually developed until it has not only a judge, 
but a clerk, court officers, attorneys both for 
prosecution and defense, and a real system 
of records. Afterward a jail with a warden 
and other officers developed, to which chil- 
dren are sent by the court during assembly 
periods as a punishment for offenses. 

None of these activities is allowed to pro- 
ceed in the absence of the teacher sponsor, 
whose duty is to prevent degeneration into 
disorder, and to answer questions. In most 
cases the pupils furnish sufficient initiative. 

The homerooms take the names of States 
and their presiding officers are therefore 
governors. These meet weekly in a gover- 
nor’s club or council to study elementary 
parliamentary law. The secretaries of the 
various rooms meet with an English teacher 
to write their minutes and the treasurers 
have a club with a commercial teacher for 
practice in keeping accounts. In response to 
a query from another school, the following 
report was written by students: 
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A PROJECT IN CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. Grsson: 


The committee appointed by the student council 
of Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School to re- 
port on the various activities of the council 
throughout its existence is pleased to present the 
following report: 

The committee’s examination of the secretaries’ 
books shows that the development of the student 
government of Roosevelt School has been slow but 
steady. Throughout our history the national gov- 
ernment has been our model and Robert’s Rules 
of Order our guide. 

We drew up and adopted a constitution during 
our first year which established certain parlia- 
mentary procedures and provided for a president, 
vice president, and secretary. School colors and a 
motto were adopted and a traffic force appointed. 
The inauguration ceremony was developed, and 
charters were granted to several clubs. 

From time to time new officers were created, 
flag bearer, treasurer, officials of the student court, 
and warden were a few of the principal ones. The 
following standing committees were also estab- 
lished: a committee to attend homeroom meetings 
and report conduct during meetings, ways and 
means committee, and auditing committee. 

In addition to the regular activities each council 
has sponsored at least one worth-while project. 
Chief among these were the purchasing of pictures 
for halls and library, landscaping the front lawn, 
compiling a students’ handbook, drawing up and 
adopting a new constitution, and conducting a 
courtesy campaign. To these the following may be 
added: conditions during lunch and assembly were 
improved, charters of clubs that did not use their 
time properly were withdrawn, civil and penal 
codes were adopted, petition method of nominating 
candidates for president and vice president was put 
into practice, school honor roll for service was 
established, method of choosing homeroom presi- 
dents was adopted, constitution was drawn up for 
homeroom, homerooms were called States and 
homeroom presiding officers, governors. 

The council has taken an active part in school 
activities, urging subscriptions to the school paper, 
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conducting contests for the school song and school 
yell, establishing a lyceum bureau to furnish enter- 
tainment for homeroom meetings, carrying on 
campaigns to increase deposits in the school bank, 
giving financial aid to dramatic club and Red Cross 
Club. 

The council has codperated actively in such 
community projects as: Clean Up Week, Boys’ 
Week, Children’s Symphony Concerts, and His- 
torical Essay Contests. 

The student council has not only created new 
offices, found ways of improving school spirit, and 
taken part in community activities, but has also 
found ways and means of raising money. Methods 
of raising our revenue were the selling of post- 
cards that show the special activities of our school, 
term tax from homerooms, two movies, one or 
two dances, a mock trial, a play, and a pageant. 

Student-council members have been taught to 
spend this money wisely. A few of the ways in 
which the money was spent in the past are shrub- 
bery for our front lawn, pictures for halls and 
library, mirrors for girls lavatories, music racks 
for orchestra, books for library, money used to aid 
Red Cross in filling baskets for the poor. 

Our study of the records prompt us to suggest 
that at the beginning of each term’s records there 
be a record of school, council, and court officials, 
and that the office of historian be established to 
record in a special book the outstanding events in 
the school’s history as well as the list of school, 
council, and court officials. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Marjorie PATRICK, chairman 
Donatp Coon 
Rosert Kipp 
June 15, 1932 


This rather complex organization has de- 
veloped slowly during eight years, each item 
or additional activity growing from a need 
apparent to both teacher and pupil. It is the 
source of a constantly improving spirit of 
pupil-teacher codperation peculiarly adapt- 
able to our particular school. 
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AN EVALUATION IN TERMS OF TRAINING FOR HOME MEMBERSHIP 
Leon G. LaAFLeur 


Eprtor’s Note: Leon G. LaFleur, principal of the Nathaniel Hawthorne Junior High School, 
Yonkers, New York, and his able corps of teachers are “deliberately” endeavoring to help their 


boys and girls appreciate the best possible things in a well-regulated, efficient, ~~ ha by, y 


environment. 


7 EVALUATION of the junior-high-school 
program of training for home member- 
ship will be considered in terms of the pres- 
ent and of the future, and will be based on 
the assumption that, with many authorities, 
most of us believe pupils should be helped 
to live in the present successfully as the best 
assurance for the future. Living efficiently 
in a home is a matter of personal habits, 
social habits, and habits of thought or atti- 
tudes, some of which may be specifically de- 
veloped in school. It is, however, difficult to 
measure the amount or quality of transfer 
of training from the school to the home. 
Concerning the “home” of which we are 
thinking, we wonder whether it is the kind 
that most of us older people have lived in 
and would try to preserve, or is it in the 
future to be much different. It must be 
realized that, paradoxical as it may sound, 
as our world “grows smaller” the neighbor- 
hood grows larger. In our younger days we 
could by dint of hard pedaling of a bicycle, 
or by “horse and buggy” attend a social 
gathering five or ten miles from home. Our 
children with the automobile can get three 
times as far away, and when the airplane 
comes into as popular use as the automo- 
bile, neighborhoods will again extend their 
boundaries. Taking these probabilities into 
consideration so far as our imaginations 
can, we arrive at some idea of the home of 
the future and its problems. Instead of 
training for this visionary future, perhaps 
the best thing is to assist our pupils to live 
well-balanced lives in their present homes 
and hope that they may prove sufficiently 
adaptable to their homes of the future 
We shall consider training for home mem- 


bership from two aspects, that of the pres- 
ent and that of the future. The old idea of 
teaching children something now they might 
use thirty years in the future has been dis- 
placed largely by the contention that if chil- 
dren are taught to live in the present effi- 
ciently they will more likely live so in the 
future. For the sake of system we should 
also divide the home life into three phases; 
the social, the economic, and the aesthetic. 
These divisions will do for the present study, 
although the reader may favor a different 
grouping. 
PRESENT SOCIAL PHASE 

A parent tells of her son, “I never knew 
John to like school so well as he does since 
going to junior high school. He is so anx- 
ious to get to school that he hardly eats 
his breakfast.” A pupils says, “I like the 
eighth grade even better than the seventh.” 
During a vacation: “I don’t see why we 
have to have a vacation.” Another : “Do the 
teachers have to go to that convention? Why 
can’t we have school?” The family nearly 
faints when the eighth-grade daughter says, 
“You know, I like homework this year.” 
These actual statements of pupils and the 
comparatively few who want to leave school 
as soon as possible lead to a conclusion that 
junior-high-school pupils like school better. 
This happiness in one’s work, and going to 
school is the child’s work, cannot but con- 
tribute to the happy home life. The less ef- 
fort parents have to use to urge pupils to 
school work, the more enjoyable it is for 
them and consequently for all in the home. 
It does not seem too far fetched to say that 
the child’s happiness in school is an aid to 
the home life of the family. 
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A mother of a ninth-grade girl reported 
to the school that the daughter spent a 
sleepless and tearful night. She was at a 
loss to explain it and the daughter gave no 
special reason. In the friendly presence of 
the guidance director, the girl explained that 
a boy friend had failed to take her to the 
movies as he had promised. The director, 
a woman herself, gave the young lady some 
advice on the technique of such matters and 
a philosophy that would help avoid further 
sleepless nights. Many examples of home 
adjustment through the school similar to the 
above could be quoted. 

Various character traits taught in the 
school should carry over into the home. The 
sportsmanship practised in the gymnasium 
classes, on the playground, and in the con- 
tests among the homerooms will tend to 
show itself in the home. Even if not shown 
in the home there is the knowledge of the 
principles which, as the children grow older, 
will appear in their relations. The habit of 
courtesy and consideration for others if 
taught and practised consistently in the 
school environment should transfer to out- 
side activities. A seventh-grade youngster 
was impressed in school with the custom 
of waiting for the hostess before eating and, 
rather impatiently it is true, begged her 
mother at dinner to “begin so the others 
could eat.” The letter if not the spirit had 
been gleaned from the school experience. 

The club activities in their recreational 
aspects become active in the home at times. 
The stamp album, model airplane, radio, etc., 
are quite frequently taken home from the 
club to help pass the idle moments. 

Private parties held in the homes of jun- 
ior-high-school pupils show results of prac- 
tice in the arranging of similar parties in 
school. The home planning is divided sys- 
tematically so that entertainment, invita- 
tions, and refreshments receive proper and 
orderly attention. They learn that a good 
party is a planned party. Allied to this type 


of activity also is the initiative encouraged 
in the school. Pupils who have taken part 
in class and assembly programs, although 
in fear and trembling, gain a confidence in 
their own powers that could probably not 
be obtained in any other way nor at so early 
an age. 


PRESENT ECONOMIC PHASE 


In our school for part of each year the 
seventh-grade pupils exchange manual ac- 
tivities. The girls go to the shop and the 
boys to the kitchen. This practice gives each 
a better understanding or appreciation of 
the economic activities of the home. 

The boys, for example, learn something 
about purchasing. One class of boys watched 
the prices and quality of strawberries for 
several days until it was economical for 
them to make strawberry shortcake. One 
boy, after his school experience, announced 
to the family that he was going to prepare 
dinner that night. Mother was put out of 
the kitchen and sat in another room ready 
for an emergency call. The first call she 
heard was, “Come and get it!” The mother 
did not entirely approve of the way the 
kitchen had been treated but the dinner was 
entirely satisfactory. Another boy very 
proudly told the principal that he had put 
up his own lunch. 

The girls, in the process of making book 
ends, easels, magazine racks, cooky cutters, 
etc., in many instances gain an appreciation 
of their father’s daily work. They learn 
something of practical repairs about the 
house, how to replace a burned out fuse, 
how to solder, how to paint, etc. 

In their regular work in the homemak- 
ing department each girl learns much that 
can be practised in the economy of the 
home, from relative merits of cleansing 
powders to the planning of a full dinner. 
Instruction is given in the economy of buy- 
ing the proper foods and their substitutes. 

The girls of the graduating class make 
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their own graduation dresses which results 
in a sizable saving to the home. 

Where banking is done in the school a 
habit is developed that it is hoped will carry 
over to the home and lead to a consideration 
of saving a part of the income. 


PRESENT AESTHETIC PHASE 


The school does of course give to pupils 
some things that might function aesthetic- 
ally in the present. There are the problems 
of interior decoration taken up in the art 
studies. The work in music appreciation 
might in some cases improve the listening 
over the home radio, Just how much listen- 
ing to Dr. Damrosch’s programs in the 
school auditorium will lead to similar listen- 
ing at home can only be estimated. Now that 
nearly all musical instruments are taught 
right in the junior high school there is an 
opportunity to enjoy more music in the 
home. 

Constant efforts to encourage reading 
should lead to more of that type of recrea- 
tion at home. Many nonreaders might be 
encouraged to read more at home by the 
proper interest of the school in the presen- 
tation of literature interesting to children. 
Those schools that keep their reading lists 
alive with modern books do much to help 
solve the home-recreation problem. 


FUTURE SOCIAL PHASE 


It is hoped that the character training of 
the school will be a stabilizing factor in 
later life. A regrettable part of our school 
efforts is our inability to know definitely 
just how valuable those efforts are. Some of 
the most cherished items of our curriculum, 
such as character training and various ap- 
preciations, have results which we cannot 
measure adequately. All of us have had the 
experience of the pupil whose character 
traits as shown in school are better than 
those shown at home. 
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A most valuable part of a young person’s 
knowledge should be a wholesome under- 
standing of sex. This subject is very largely 
taboo in the schools at present and can only 
be taught rather indirectly in the science 
classes. A certain select group is taken by 
the biology teacher to visit the eugenics labo- 
ratory not far away. The breeding experi- 
ment with rats is conducted to test the laws 
of inheritance. These things should have 
definite value in the life of the individual. 

The social life of the school if properly 
guided and encouraged must have some in- 
fluence on the future. A proper attitude to- 
wards others is fostered by helping pupils 
to respect people as they would wish to be 
respected. 


FUTURE ECONOMIC PHASE 


With the growing emphasis on teaching 
pupils how to study, how to approach and 
solve a problem, the junior high school has 
an opportunity to do a fine piece of work 
for the future. We have too long taught 
pupils to accept authority unquestioningly. 
Anything printed was truth. Now we want 
them to think a thing through. This, of 
course, has much more than economic sig- 
nificance. The future home should be much 
better protected by intelligent thinking than 
has been true in the past. What a difference 
it would make in the home if important pur- 
chases were thought out instead of taking 
the word of some clever salesman, as the 
really important points would be considered, 
the goods compared with similar articles, 
and fewer homes would be burdened by in- 
stalment buying out of proportion to the 
income. 

Vocational guidance if carried out as it 
should be can do much for the home. The 
square peg trying to fit into a round hole 
will never make the happiest home. This 
work started in the junior high school has 
great significance for the family to be, for 
“Happy is the man who has found his 
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work.” In early life it helps set an aim, 
something that would carry many failures 
to success. 

The matter of thrift and experience in 
purchasing foods already referred to has 
also value for the future home of the pupil. 
Many families are unqualified to teach their 
children proper purchasing so that the teach- 
ings of the school may well supplement and 
so aid in their future economic problems. 

When the time comes to build their own 
homes these children will have some advan- 
tages. The boys have in their mechanical 
drawing learned something of architectural 
representation. The girls have drawn dia- 
grams of model kitchen arrangements. They 
have made model living rooms, dining 
rooms, and bedrooms, and studied the prin- 
ciples of interior decoration. They have 
even studied something of the different 
types of architecture, have debated the com- 
parative advantages and disadvantages of 
apartments and private houses, so that they 
will bring an intelligent background to the 
problem. 


FUTURE AESTHETIC PHASE 


The teaching of appreciations in the arts 
and sciences should lead to future under- 
standings. The leisure-time activities devel- 
oped in the junior high school should grow 
with the years so that the cultural back- 
ground of the coming homes will be broader 
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than has been true of the average. The con- 
sideration of world problems beginning even 
in the seventh grade has a better chance 
to flower than where it has been left till 
much later. The music, arts, and hobbies de- 
veloped in the junior high school should 
produce homes less dependent upon movies 
and radio. 


CONCLUSIONS 


With the demands of labor for the thirty- 
hour week and the growth of the techno- 
logical problem there is sure to be more 
leisure time in the future. Part of this time 
must be spent in the home. Unless there is 
something to do in the home, that institu- 
tion is in danger, if one takes the pessimis- 
tic attitude. The matter of training for home 
membership then is one well worth consid- 
ering for the curriculum makers. For the 
good of the home it is far more important 
to know how to play a musical instrument, 
sing, read with pleasure, or even to listen 
tactfully than to be ee in algebra, 
technical grammar, or some unused foreign 
language. 

The home as a fundamental institution de- 
serves all the attention we can give it. The 
school cannot do it all. We do know how- 
ever that most of our school problem chil- 
dren come from ill-regulated home environ- 
ment, and we are deliberately doing all we 
can to help. 
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TT success of the junior high school in 
its pupil participation in school govern- 
ment can only be measured relatively. It has 
succeeded to the extent that students refuse 
to think of their teachers and principal as 
primarily “policemen” and have awakened 
to a sense of individual responsibility for the 
success or failure of the activities in their 
school. When students realize that expendi- 
tures for the school building, books, and sup- 
plies which they use are public funds and re- 
fuse to tolerate waste or abuse ; when John- 
nie feels disgruntled concerning the success 
of his club, but starts a self-analysis rather 
than immediately blaming the other fellow; 
when some members of an audience receive 
an assembly program poorly, and find them- 
selves brought to task at the next homeroom 
meeting by their fellow students for their 
conduct ; when an observer visits a classroom 
and often has difficulty in immediately locat- 
ing the teacher, but finds a businesslike at- 
mosphere of activity without teacher domi- 
nation—then pupils are effectively participat- 
ing in the government of their school. 

Few, if any, of us question whether a pu- 
pil should participate in school government. 
Any intelligent person with the responsibility 
for making a contribution to the education 
of the adolescent of today recognizes that 
our students will not profit from being placed 
in an artificial environment where they have 
no chance to evaluate their own actions or to 
participate in directing their own activities. 
Few of us, even those brought up in “the 
old school,” disagree with the philosophy un- 
derlying education which provides for stu- 
dents to participate in school government. 
Far too many of us, though, as principals and 
classroom teachers have failed to put our 


AN EVALUATION IN TERMS OF PUPIL PARTICIPATION 
Ropert S. GILCHRIST 


Enprtor’s Note: Robert S. Gilchrist, principal of the Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 
Ridgewood, New Jersey, recognizes the fact that adolescents will profit only by participating 
in a real environment wherein they can practise and profit from thew mistakes ws oneoeares. 


convictions into practice. On every side we 
hear of the need of our country for states- 
men and for an increased awareness of the 
responsibility and duty of each individual in 
the government of our municipalities, States, 
and nation. The type of citizen emerging 
from our schools will determine to no small 
extent the manner in which governmental 
problems of tomorrow will be met. 

The writer of this article has felt that the 
problem of effective pupil participation in 
the school with which he is associated needed 
further study. Many of the aims and pur- 
poses for pupil participation as set up by 
junior-high-school writers have been only 
partially realized. Future improvements need 
to be based on a study of just what progress 
has been made in the three years that the 
junor high school has been organized and a 
discovery of the weaknesses that need to be 
corrected. 

The seven questions which are listed be- 
low were recently given to the 270 students 
in the Benjamin Franklin Junior High 


School who were present on the day the. 


question sheet was filled out, in the hope that 
some of the reactions of the students might 
prove valuable in vitalizing the work of the 
student council and to secure an idea of the 
degree of self-responsibility which students 
manifested towards the success of the council 
and school regulations in general. A brief re- 
port of the study is included in this article 
in the hope that some of the reactions given 
by the students may suggest possible ways 
for meeting similar problems in other 
schools. The students were not asked to sign 
their names and no one was urged to “fill in” 
an answer to any question. The replies given 
to each question were phrased in various 
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terminology, but permitted themselves to be 
grouped under the general answers which 
appear in the tabulations under each heading. 
Miscellaneous reactions are omitted for the 
sake of brevity. The fact that 64 failed to 
answer question 3 indicates that no check 
was made to see that all students gave their 
reactions to each question. Numbers 3 and 4 
were included as rather concrete and easily 
understood questions in order to be able to 
judge whether students recognized that the 
success of such an activity depended to a 
great extent on each individual student. 


1. In what ways have the student council and 
the discussion in your homeroom growing out of 
student-council bulletins been of value? 


GRADE 
7 8 9Y Total 

Valuable in the making and 
carrying out of regulations.. 15 24 37 76 

Is of little value 5 23 

Provides for discussion of 
vital problems 9 19 

Is of no value 4 17 

Gives students a feeling of re- 
sponsibility 2 16 

Give studénts a voice in the 
government of the school... 3 7 5 15 
2. What suggestions do you have for additional 

ways in which the student council can be of real 

service to the school? 

The representatives should 
make more complete home- 
room reports and lead dis- 
cussion 

Should see that rules are more 
rigidly enforced 

Homeroom students should 
give more suggestions to 
council representatives .... 

Representatives should speak 
in assembly 7 
3. Have you enjoyed the assemblies this fall? 

Have enjoyed all of them .... 38 35 42 115 

Have enjoyed some of them .. 29 25 19 73 

Have enjoyed none of them... 5 6 7 18 
4. How can the assemblies be improved? 

Have more plays 55 

Have more movies 51 

Audience should receive pro- 
grams better 40 


7 19 21 47 


4 7 10 21 


$$ 64 


GRADE 
7 8 9 Total 

Have more student talent, less 

outside 

5. List any rules or regulations which you at 
one time felt to be poor ones, and tell why you have 
changed your opinion. 
Corridor traffic rules 
Not being allowed to go to 

lockers between classes .... 3 5 4 12 

6. Name any rules or regulations in our school 
which you feel are not needed. 
Girls not allowed to dance with 

senior girls 
Not being allowed to go to 

lockers between periods . 
Some of the traffic rules 10 

7. Are there additional regulations which you 
feel should be made and enforced? 
Corridor rules should be more 


rigidly enforced 46 5 15 


On the basis of the responses to the ques- 
tions, the following deductions might bemade : 

1. Less than half of the student enrollment 
recognized values of the student council suf- 
ficiently to be able to express these values in 
answering question number 1. However, less 
than 15 per cent of the students actually felt 
that the council was of little or no value. 
Nearly one hundred students evidently feel 
the council is worth while, but not of any 
vital concern in their lives. 

2. Nearly a third of the students were able 
to offer specific suggestions for improving 
the work of the council. However, most of 
these suggestions were directed to the work 
of council members. Only 12 made specific 
reference to the responsibility of the home- 
room member to give suggestions to the 
council representative. 

3. The reactions to questions 3 and 4 in- 
dicate that students want to see their fellow 
classmates on the stage. The assemblies 
which were mentioned as not being enjoyed 
were those in which outside speakers par- 
ticipated. It would have been very worth 
while if it had been possible to determine 
whether the students who wanted more plays 
and more student talent sensed their respon- 
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sibility to take part in assemblies. The fact 
that 40 students mentioned that the success 
of a program is partially dependent on the 
audience is encouraging. 

4. The fact that most of the students who 
changed their opinions as to the value of cor- 
ridor traffic rules were in the seventh grade, 
probably indicates that some of the regula- 
tions were not “sold” to the new students well 
enough. The reactions of the students in each 
grade to all of the questions seemed to in- 
dicate an increasing amount of understand- 
ing and recognition of student responsibility 
in each succeeding grade. 

5. Our junior high school is in the same 
building with the senior high school, where 
provision has been made for the girls to 
dance during the lunch period in a gym- 
nasium. Junior-high-school students have 
been given the opportunity to play basketball 
in another gym. This response is mentioned 
by the writer because it shows how a seem- 
ingly small and unimportant rule from the 
administrative standpoint may mean much to 
the student. Before provision was made for 
the junior girls to dance in another room, 
several of them were permitting this one fac- 
tor to influence their attitude towards the 
school to the extent that they felt they were 
badly treated. 

6. The lack of any considerable number 
of responses to questions 6 and 7 indicate 
that most students are perfectly willing to 
let well enough alone. Many situations are 
unquestionably encountered each day by stu- 
dents which might suggest reactions which 
could have been given to question 7, The 
adult citizen often merely shrugs his shoul- 
ders when he observes any breakdown or lack 
of enforcement of laws unless it is of im- 
mediate concern to him. The natural tend- 
ency of the student is to do likewise unless he 
is helped to develop an unusually keen sense 
of duty for the welfare of the group as a 

whole. 
7. A very encouraging generalization 
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which the writer feels justified in making on 

the basis of the replies to the above questions 

is that the students do not seem to feel that 

their participation in school government is in 
‘name only. Not a single student intimated 
that he felt that the students had no voice or 
part in the making and carrying out of school 
regulations. 

As an added indication of the student re- 
action concerning success of student partici- 
pation, members of last year’s student council 
were asked to give their opinions as to just 
how valuable the council was. The response 
given below is somewhat typical of the re- 
plies received. This was written by one of the 
seventh-grade representatives : 

Being a member of last year’s student council 
made me fee! that the school was trying to solve 
the problems of the people of the school. It showed 
me the system of the school. 

In homeroom we had the minutes read, then 
student-council news. The representative read the 
news, then we had a discussion. I don’t think the 
homeroom was as responsive as it might have 
been. 

The cou:.cil solved many problems, such as keep- 
ing the student reminded to close his locker, and 
lock his bicycle. It helped some in cafeteria. It 
solved most of the problems that came up. 

To be frank, I do not think the students would 
miss the council very much, but the problems of the 
school would have to suffer. 

On the basis of the results of the above 
study, discussion with several school prin- 
cipals and teachers, the author’s observation 
in junior high schools, and reading of avail- 
able literature, a list of the factors to be con- 
sidered in attempting to improve a program 
of pupil participation is suggested below. To 
the extent that the dangers pointed out are 
avoided, the junior high school should 
achieve effective pupil participation. 

1. The teachers in a school will determine 
to a large measure the success of the pupil- 
participation program. Most of the teachers 
who are now teaching in junior high school 
received their college training before the time 
when the emphasis on pupil responsibility 
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began to be felt in schools. Too often these- terms of their worth to the individual stu- 


teachers were placed in a new junior-high- 
school organization and expected to be able 
to accept and put into practice its aims and 
purposes immediately. Is it any wonder that 
many teachers misinterpreted the program? 
Several merely continued in their traditional 
paths and completely dominated all home-< 
room, club, and similar activities. A few in- 
terpreted the purposes of the new school to 
include complete student-control without< 
teacher guidance. 

The teacher who has the correct sense of, 
values in the student-participation program 
does not think of the turning over of respon- 
sibilities to the student as the easiest way to 


dent, not administrative or classroom ex- 
pediency. Permitting students to work in the 
library, principal’s office, or classroom is very 
apt to be so convenient to the teacher or prin- 
cipal that the supposed educational values to 
the student are exaggerated. The teacher who 
has succeeded in getting his class, homeroom, 
or club to the place where he can “leave them 
on their own” for a period of time is often 
tempted to mark time rather than grasp the 
opportunity to perform many of the really 
important functions of the teacher who is 
more than a subject teacher. Successful pupil 
participation should often permit the teacher 
to engage in intensive individual or small 


handle many situations. It is a farseeing and < group work, but should not be a sign for the 


patient teacher who takes ten minutes at the 
end of a hard day to think through with a 
problem boy the reasons why he should co- 
Operate in his homeroom meetings. 

Unless proper emphasis is given to the im- 
portance of student participation, the teacher < 
is apt to give his whole time to subject prepa- 
ration. If the purposes of the homeroom, 
club, and other activities where participation 
of students is of utmost importance are to be 
achieved, then the success of teachers will 
need to be determined with their accomplish- 
ments in these fields as a basic criteria. Time 
must also be provided in the teacher’s sched- 
ule of work for the duties which the prin- 
cipal expects him to successfully carry 


through. “Extras” are too often neglected. ~ 
There is undoubtedly much truth in the zz] 


ment that a teacher cannot be a good junior- 
high-school teacher unless he is successful in 
homeroom and club activities. 

Many junior-high-school faculties have, 
undoubtedly, failed to achieve a very great 
measure of success in student participation 
because they have been too anxious to see re-, 
sults immediately. In forcing the program to 
move quickly, many of the hoped for values 
have been lost by the wayside. 

2. Pupil activities should be evaluated in 


teacher to cease work. 

3. A distinction must be made between 
functions which are solely under the juris- 
diction of the administration and faculty of 
a school and those functions which students 
should be permitted and expected to partici- 
pate in carrying out. 

Students in the junior high school are apt 
to misinterpret their being given certain re- 
sponsibilities and privileges to mean that 
they should decide many questions outside 
of their jurisdiction. Whether or not it is 
wise to have interschool athletics is outside 
of the realm of student control. We cannot 
expect students to be able to consider the ul- 
timate and immediate objectives involved in 
such a question and to give each factor its 
proper weight. On the other hand, students 
will have a more wholesome respect and in- 
terest in their participation in school control 
if they feel that there are certain functions 
for which they are primarily responsible, 
and that they will not be stopped in the carry- 
ing out of their ideas as long as the admin- 
istration feels they are honestly trying to 
solve the problems. 

4. The success of student participation can 
only be evaluated in terms of the actual core 
activities. 
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Student councils, a large number of stu- 
dent members in organizations, the mere in- 
clusion of a homeroom period in the school 
day, and constitutions of various student 
groups may often mislead one into thinking 
that a successful program of pupil participa- 
tion has been achieved. Many of us should 
have thought more carefully about where 
we were going in this field before we started. 
In cases where this advance thinking has not 
been done, the junior high school has been 
justifiably criticized for mistaking liberty for 
license, for attempting to develop individual 
responsibility and then turning out an in- 
dividual incapable of any degree of self-di- 


rection. A homeroom period poorly organ-< 


ized and unwisely guided is worse than none 


at all. A student council without any duties to < 


perform will develop a negative attitude 
towards effective pupil participation. 

One of the most difficult jobs of the teach- 
er is to know just how much to guide and 
just when to let students make mistakes. 
Students are apt to feel so much restraint 
that they feel it to be of no use to do any- 
thing but blindly follow the teacher’s direc- 
tion, or else feel that they can think loosely 
and carry out their ideas haphazardly. Only 
by careful examination of the actual internal 
workings of a school can the principal and 
teachers determine whether they have pro- 
vided for student participation wisely. 


5. Programs for stimulating pupil activi-* 


ties are very apt to provide false motives. 
Two years ago, a system of citizenship 
awards was inaugurated in the local junior 
high school by which the student council se- 
lected a group of students whom they felt to 
be particularly outstanding in school citizen- 
ship. Each semester, after the faculty had 
been given an opportunity to approve or re- 
ject the names of those on the list, emblems 
were awarded. A year ago, students were 


asked to answer the question, “Do you favor « 


awarding citizenship buttons?” Eighth- and 
ninth-grade students who had been in the 
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school the previous year voted against the 
awards, 67 to 44. Reasons mentioned for vot- 
ing against the award were that no group of 
teachers and students could possibly choose 
the most outstanding citizens without mak- 
ing many mistakes, too many students were 
consciously trying to “impress” people with 
their good deeds merely for the award’s sake, 
and that a student need not be given a badge 
in order to do what he should. The seventh- 
grade students who had not actually seen the 


system functioning voted in favor of the 


awards, 57 to 22. Many students recognized 
the weaknesses in the system, indicating that 
their sense of values is rather sound. Many 
of those voting against the awards were 
awarded the buttons the previous year. 
Recently, our student council was con- 
fronted with the problem of an excessive 
number of tardinesses to school. A student 
moved that a committee be appointed to pre- 
pare graphs each month to show the record 
of each homeroom. In the ensuing discussion, 
a student asked whether this would really 
help to change the attitude of the few who 
seemed to be responsible for a large per- 
centage of the tardinesses. One student sug- 
gested that he had heard of a school where 
the homeroom having the highest per cent of 
punctuality was given a half holiday at the 
end of the month. Although the writer would 
have vetoed any such suggestion if it had 
been passed by the council, on the basis that 
it would provide a very poor and unsound 
motive for getting to school on time, he was 
pleased to observe that the council members 
voted down the suggestion. One member 
pointed out that she would miss math, which 
she couldn’t afford to do. Another showed 
where the ninth-grade members of the 
“lucky” homeroom would miss their gym- 
nasium period on the Friday of the holiday. 
A third student ventured the statement that 
he believed the students would start being 
tardy again when they went to a school where 
the system was not used. 
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Award systems of the type which cause 
students to play on their homeroom team 
merely to receive an athletic award, to want 
to be president of a homeroom, to get extra 
points towards a school emblem need to be 
carefully evaluated; otherwise the systems 
may produce more harmful effects than posi- 
tive values. 

6. Constant guidance and direction is< 
needed to help each student to be conscious 
of the fact that he is a vital factor in the 
success of the school’s activities. 

Most adults feel far too little concern and 
responsibility for the way in which our gov- 
ernmental activities are carried on. Only< 
when some law or governmental function 
affects our immediate existence do many of 
us become interested. We cannot expect stu- 
dents to have a deep interest in the function- 
ing of the school unless discussions of the 
care of school property, being responsible 
to have the necessary materials for each 
class, and similar subjects are tempered with 
concrete and specific activities in which the 
student can have an active and wholesome 
interest and where he can see results which 
are close enough to him to be clearly tangible. 

The council which meets week after week 
to discuss questions which are of vital im- 
portance will soon lose its keenness of in- 
terest unless projects such as being respon- 
sible for an assembly program, carrying on 
a Junior Red Cross campaign, arranging for 
the purchase of homeroom group pictures, 
and other activities of a definite and prac- 
tical nature are included. 

Homeroom members who are merely re- 
minded week after week by their council rep- 
resentatives to be sure not to run in the halls, 
to be more careful of their conduct in the 
cafeteria, to cut down on their tardiness 
record, and similar advice are bound to lose 
their respect for the worthwhileness of stu- 
dent participation. Being responsible for 
building a booth for the school carnival, be- 
_ ing selected to go to a neighboring town for 
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a homeroom banner, seeing that the absent 
student has his assignments taken to him 
if he is able to study at home, and equally 
tangible jobs will vitalize the homeroom to 
the individual member. 

Dangers, such as a feeling in the student < 
body that the officers and council members 
are “goody-goody” people, and an exag- 
gerated sense of importance on the part of 
the students selected as leaders, will be en- 
countered if elections are allowed to be 
merely popularity contests and no efforts are 
made to provide opportunities for students 
to “contact” their representatives and give 
their ideas for the solution of various prob- 
lems. 

In some schools the best leaders have been 
selected by a system in which a discussion 
of the qualities necessary for successful fill- 
ing of a particular job is followed im- 
mediately by each student writing down, 
the name of the students he feels most near- 
ly fill the bill. If students can be led to 
profit by their mistakes in picking out lead- 
ers, they will gradually learn to do the job 
better. 

7. Pupil participation in school govern- 
ment is so vital a part of the whole educa- 
tional program that close articulation with 
the elementary units and the senior high 
school is necessary for best results. Ideally, 
there should be a gradual growth in the stu- 
dent’s ability to take care of himself and 
to cooperate in group activities from his pre- 
school days until he finally emerges into 
adult citizenship. Abrupt changes in the de- . 
gree of freedom allowed and the responsi- 
bilities delegated to the student cause many 
maladjustments. Unless those responsible 
for each unit are in agreement on the phi- 
losophy of pupil participation, the junior 
high school will merely provide for one more 
abrupt change in the public-school experi- 
ence of the student. One of the very purposes 
for which it was supposed to have originated 
will not have been achieved. 
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A NEW TYPE OF LEARNING SITUATION IN A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Roy E. AssBey 


Eprtor’s Note: Roy E. Abbey is principal of the Oneida Intermediate School, Schenectady, 
New York. The new type of classroom procedure which he describes is developing self-directive 
and efficient school students and citizens. Each term more teachers are using the new teaching 


techmques. 


? TOO MANY Cases the junior high school 
has meant only isolation from the senior 
high school in a separate building. The same 
general plan of the senior high school has 
been carried out. Subjects have been highly 
departmentalized ; assembly programs, ath- 
letic teams, graduation exercises, etc., have 
been patterned after the senior high school. 

Educators quite generally have given the 
junior high school a great deal of study and 
thought. Theses have been set up. The Asso- 
ciated Academic Principals of New York 
State have set up certain theses as consti- 
tuting the functions of secondary education 
including the junior school. These theses are 
recognized by almost every one as basic and 
fundamental to successful work in a school. 
Yet it seems to me that the junior-high- 
school people as a whole have been so busy 
getting fine buildings, athletic fields, and 
equipment that in many cases we have lost 
sight of the child who after all is the center 
or at least should be the center on which the 
whole curriculum, interest, and effort should 
be focused. 

Schenectady has had junior high schools 
(intermediate schools) for a decade. We 
have carried on the same general type of pro- 
gram that has characterized the schools of 
Rochester and other well-known systems. 
Two years ago some of us began to ques- 
tion whether the school curriculum and pro- 
cedures really were meeting the various 
needs of the pupils, whether we were really 
helping the child in the way he should be 
helped, and whether we were giving a real 
preparation for living. A group of us in- 
cluding Dr. Hilliboe and Dr. Frederick of 
New York State College for Teachers, Mr. 
Linton our assistant superintendent, Mr. 


H. H. V. C. 


Maxon our director of research, and three 


teachers from my own staff held a large num- 


ber of meetings discussing ways and means 
of improving our curriculum and preparing 
a new type of curriculum to be put in opera- 
tion in February 1931. 

We had felt for some time that by our 
highly departmental scheme that we were us- 
ing that we had created a gap between the 
elementary school and the junior high schoo! 
not unlike the gap which formerly existed 
between the old grammar school and the sen- 
ior high school. Pupils came to us from the 
elementary school where the greater part of 
their work had been done under the super- 
vision and guidance of one teacher and 
we immediately threw them into contact 
with sometimes as many as nine differ- 
ent teachers in the course of one day’s 
work, The little 7B wandered as in a maze. 
The building was much larger than he was 
accustomed to; he found no one that was 
especially interested in his problem. He had 
no one to tie to. In many cases he was dis- 
couraged and disheartened. He felt that he 
was fighting a losing battle and in addition 
in many cases he found that the departmental 
teacher who was only interested in her par- 
ticular subject was so tied to the subject that 
she often forgot that she was dealing with 
thirty-five individuals whose interests were 
vastly different. Feeling that the pupil should 
be given at least an even break with the sub- 
ject matter, we decided that the so-called 
homeroom teacher should also have the 
group for all of their so-called basal work. 
That is, we planned to start out by giving 
each teacher the group for eighteen hours 
a week out of the thirty. To make it clear, 
you may think of this time as representing 
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the equivalent of the time usually allotted to 
English, mathematics, social science, and 
general science. 

However, in this new curriculum and new 
procedure we did not intend to tie the hands 
of the teacher by saying you must teach so- 
cial science from 8.00-9.00 a.m., mathematics 
from 11.00-12.00, and general science from 
2.00-3.00, etc. Rather we proposed that she 
should build a curriculum around the child 
as a center. The problem as we thought of 
it was to determine the needs of the chil- 
dren in terms of (1) their physical well- 
being—health, (2) home life, (3) social par- 
ticipation, (4) aesthetic expression, (5) civic 
and economic participation, and (6) tools of 
learning. We believed that the logical place 
to start with this proposed curriculum was 
with the child in his own environment; that 
is, we thought of these areas as they affected 
the child in his home, his school, and his com- 
munity. We proposed to begin our course 
with the child by having him study the im- 
mediate problems of his environment and 
at the same time give him an opportunity to 
pursue his worth-while interest, allow him 
freedom of expression, give him an oppor- 
tunity to create the beautiful, a chance to 
develop his latent powers, an opportunity to 
work to his fullest desire and capacity, and 
at the same time to live a happy and full life 
by being a good citizen. 

In February 1931 we received from the 
contributing elementary schools approxi- 
mately 100 pupils. The I.Q.’s of these pupils 
ranged from 80 to 155. These children came 
from all types of homes, both American and 
foreign. It was as true a cross section of 
American society as you would find in any 
public school. These children before coming 
to us were given a series of tests by our di- 
rector of research and on the basis of his 
findings they were divided into three groups. 
In the main it might be said that they were 
grouped according to their abilities though 
this was not true in all cases for we gave 


some consideration to the facts that the 
groups from one school represented very de- 
cidedly one stratum of society and those 
from another school a decidedly different 
stratum. We felt that unless a pupil was far 
below the average of his group that he would 
probably be much happier and would prob- 
ably carry on much more successfully the 
work of the school if he were allowed to re- 
main with the group with which he would 
surely live outside of his school day. 

On the opening day of the new semester 
when the children were to come to us the 
parents were urged to come with them. They 
assembled in the auditorium of the school 
where they were welcomed by the principal 
who explained to them briefly the proposed 
scheme and pointed out reasons why we be- 
lieved we should make the changes in our 
customary procedure. The teachers who were 
to have charge of the groups were introduced 
as well as the various teachers of special 
subjects. An effort was made to make the 
pupil and parent feel that the school was 
their school and the school was going for- 
ward on the assumption that the child was 
an individual in whom the school and parent 
were both mutually concerned. 

The first week was given over to a detailed 
orientation course. Pupils were made famil- 
iar with the details of the building and the 
general routine of the new school. 

In order to make this transition from the 
elementary grade to the junior high as nat- 
ural as possible, the matter of subject matter 
was approached psychologically. A lead from 
an immediate problem in the child’s life was 
directed into a unit of study of home and 
community life in Schenectady. The teacher 
was conscious at all times that this unit was 
not an end in itself but merely a vehicle by 
which the above mentioned areas were to 
be explored. The child was not to be held 
hard or fast to any particular phase of the 
unit but to have the privilege of investigat- 
ing his environment. 
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Allowances were made for individual dif- 
ferences and interests. Each was expected 
to progress according to ability or capacity. 
So that children would not be confused by 
too many details or wander too far, class pe- 
riods for oral discussion, reporting on trips, 
giving suggestions or criticisms were given. 
These provided opportunity for exchange of 
ideas and evaluation of activities under- 
taken. 

The natural desire on the part of the child 
for the traditional new subject matter in this 
higher grade was met by giving a series of 
diagnostic tests in the tool subjects. It was 
explained to him that the results of these 
were to be used as a basis for remedial work. 
The individual errors were charted and the 
child corrected them as rapidly as he was 
able. 

There was no fixed classroom procedure, 
nor an allotted time schedule to follow. Each 
child knew the minimum of required work. 
He was given the privilege of using any text- 
books or reference books he cared to. He 
might go about this work how or when he 
chose providing he did not interfere with the 
rights of others. Some children set up weekly 
or even daily aims and made individual 
schedules which suited their convenience or 
inclination. After he had done a reasonable 
amount of required work, he could follow 
his own interests—either to work on the class 
project or even on some individual project 
which might have grown out of the group 
unit (compose music, write a poem, type or 
mimeograph material, model clay, paint a 
picture, or make a map). 

At intervals the teacher found it neces- 
sary to check up on required work, Occa- 
sionally when a weakness seemed general, a 
lesson was given to the entire group or to 
a smaller group, however the need might be. 
In this way a great deal of time was saved 
both by teacher and pupil. At all times there 
was a great deal of library work both for 
reference and pleasure reading. 
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Every day was different from the one be- 
fore. During a discussion period the class 
might decide that for the good of the entire 
group it was advisable to follow a certain 
procedure. An individual would have to put 
aside his plans in order to codperate for the 
good of the whole. In this way, an entire 
session might be devoted to an excursion, 
preparation of a program, or simply in im- 
proving the arrangement and decoration of 
the room. 

At the end of the semester the three groups 
were continued into the latter half of the 
seventh grade. The three teachers continued 
with the groups; however, they had the 
groups for fifteen hours instead of eighteen 
as was the case in the first half of the year. 
The same general procedure was carried on. 
The children carried on their individual proj- 
ects as well as the group project. Interests 
were fostered and allowed to develop. The 
tools of learning were carried on as before. 
At the beginning of the next semester four 
more groups (entering 7B’s) were started 
out by another group of teachers who had 
been given opportunities to observe the work 
as it had been carried on during the preced- 
ing semester. Conferences with the three 
teachers who had pioneered the work were 
held and some of the mistakes which had 
been made before were avoided. Definite 
goals in mathematics, English, and social 
science were set up for satisfactory comple- 
tion of the grade. The same general type of 
work was carried on in these four rooms, 
although each room presented a different pic- 
ture due to the personality of the teacher 
and the different interests that were mani- 
fested and allowed to grow in each room. 

At the end of the first year of the experi- 
ment the question naturally arose as to how 
best to carry on into the eighth year. After 
several conferences it was thought advisable 
to continue the group for at least ten hours 
a week with one teacher, the work to be 
stressed being English and social science, 
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with the teacher centering the interest in so- 
cial science upon the State government. We 
believed it possible in this way to secure a 
a closer correlation between English and so- 
cial science. The work was started with a 
study of the Washington Bicentennial. There 
was a great deal of reading and discussion. 
Each child worked out an individual booklet. 
This study finally narrowed down to Wash- 
ington’s career in New York State which 
served as the motivation for the study of the 
State government. A trip was made to Al- 
bany to visit the legislature in session. 
Around this trip centered much learning— 
reading to get ready for it, letters were 
written to our senator and assemblymen. 
After the trip accounts were written up and 
a great deal of oral discussion followed. The 
interest in current events was encouraged 
often leading to arguments and presenting 
opportunity for children to learn to listen to 
all sides of a question before drawing con- 
clusions. 

The study of New York State led to 
Washington Irving in the field of literature 
and to Mark Twain because of his residence 
in Elmira and Buffalo. 

Last September the three original groups 
had reached the last half of the eighth year 
or, as we call them, they became 8A’s. At 
this phase they followed the same general 
procedure we have followed before. Each 
one took English, mathematics, social sci- 
ence, physical education, and music as re- 
quired work with an opportunity to explore 
two different types of mathematics selected 
from Introduction to Business Arithmetic, 
Informal Geometry, and Introduction to Al- 
gebra. The other ten hours of work are 
termed exploratory. Each child was allowed 
to explore four of the following: Latin, 
French, general science, art, mechanical 
drawing, commerce, woodworking, printing, 
general shop, and clothing. On the basis of 
the work done so far this semester they have 
made their selection of electives for the ninth 


year. The required subjects in the ninth year 
are English, social science, and mathematics 
—they have an opportunity to select two 
five-hour electives which are usually deter- 
mined to quite an extent by the future plans 
of the child. 

In general I have placed the scheme be- 
fore you. Naturally, you want to know how 
these groups corresponded with other 
groups. Did they carry on their work in the 
fundamentals? At the end of the first semes- 
ter and again at the close of the year achieve- 
ment tests were given under the supervision 
of the division of research. Mr. Maxon, our 
director, made a very careful study of this 
data and compiled a very complete report. 
I should like to make some quotations from 
this report. “It is interesting to note in Table 
I that with the exception of one class in one 
subject, every gain was up to the expecta- 
tion. The gain by Mrs. Kroger’s class in 
arithmetic was more than twice as great as 
the expected gain and the same can be said 
of gains made in Mrs. Moynihan’s class in 
language and arithmetic. In reading, Miss 
Stimpson’s class gained practically four 
times as much as was expected of it. This 
table shows very clearly that attention has 
been paid to class needs, as indicated by the 
tests of last June and that the teachers and 
classes have made splendid improvement in 
the subjects in which they were the weakest 
last June.” In educational age, all three 
classes gained more than a year and one of 
the three almost two during the second term. 

Another phase which might be interesting 
to direct attention to is the attitude of the 
groups towards the work. In general it might 
be said that they were happy in their new 
situations. They were pleased to be given an 
opportunity to share responsibilities with 
each other and with the teacher. They seized 
the opportunities to develop their latent 
powers. It might be of interest to note how 
one girl described her own reactions to it at 
the close of the first year. 
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Since we have been in the seventh grade, our 
class has been doing school work in an altogether 
different way from that of previous terms. Instead 
of merely doing reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
we have been learning to think for ourselves in 
our own way as we will have to do when we grow 
older. 

Our aim is to learn the essentials of a junior- 
high-school course thoroughly and in as little time 
as possible so that we will have time to work on 
class and individual projects which interest us. 

Our class has made many booklets that show 
the large number of subjects which furnish ma- 
terial for stories, plays, poems, and even music. 

Several plays have been presented in the school 
auditorium and our homeroom that were the work 
of people in this class. A great deal of music and 
poetry has also been written by members of the 
class. 

In allowing us to work on things in which we 
are interested during our spare school hours, our 
teachers have made school an interesting place to 
work in. In a few years dull, monotonous school 
hours will be a thing of the past. 

I think that our whole class will remember 
seventh grade as the most pleasant time in our 
school life. 


On the other side I should like to state 
the reactions of my faculty to this experi- 
ment. At first, as one would expect, there 
were many doubting Thomases. Many ques- 
tioned the value of the experiment. They did 
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not believe that the pupils would master the 
necessary fundamentals for the follow- 
ing grade. However, as one group has fol- 
lowed another and as more teachers have be- 
come involved in it either directly or indi- 
rectly, the groups are no longer curiosities. 
One hears practically no adverse criticism. 
Rather do we have people view with aston- 
ishment the amount of material and work 
turned out by the groups and admire with 
envy the beautiful homelike atmosphere of 
the rooms. This last semester the first groups 
handled in this curriculum were 8A’s and 
took up the general exploratory work as I 
have noted before. It is the unanimous opin- 
ion of their teachers who are new to them 
that they have never had pupils who would go 
ahead on their own initiative and work in the 
manner that these pupils do. They have been 
taught how to find things for themselves. 
These groups are using the library constantly. 
They are not discouraged if they do not find 
the answer in the first book they open. They 
have the spirit of going after a thing until 
they find it. They have learned to use the 
resources at their command which after 
all is one of the big objectives of an educa- 
tion. 


intelligent treatment.” 


Next Month 


Administrative Problems in An 
Experimental School 


ARTHUR SEYBOLD, Principal, Oak Lane Country Day School, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“The executive who is preparing to make radical changes in the traditional methods 
of conducting school programs or procedures must take into consideration a number 
of dynamic factors. The parents of the children in the trial classes must be thoroughly 
informed. They ask: What will this experiment do to my boy? Will he love his 
God and church when you are through with him? Will he have respect for law and 
order? Are you carrying him into an orgy of mental license? Hours with graphs 
and charts may be necessary to convince anxious mothers that their sons are receiving 
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LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE 
A TRIP 


THERESIA MoyNIHAN 


Eprtor’s Note: Mrs. Theresia Moynihan, a teacher of the seventh year in the Oneida Inter- 
., has oan developed in her classroom situations a 
ucive to the new learning situation described 


mediate School in Schenectady, N. 


new teaching technique in harmony with and co 
by Principal Abbey in the foregoing article. 


NE OF THE IDEALS of the modern cur- 

riculum is that knowledge shall come 
to the children as a result of their own ex- 
periences, observations, and interests. It is 
obvious, then, that the schoolroom is not 
just that classroom itself assigned to the 
group, but is a mere center which stretches 
out to include the whole community and per- 
haps even farther. It should often be the 
starting point for excursions into the real 
world outside and the place to bring back 
treasure therefrom; from actual experience 
to return with facts, ideas, specimens, pic- 
tures, charts, and plans. Subject matter is 
tied up with these first-hand observations 
and lessons more clearly and indelibly im- 
pressed on the mind because they have been 
lived rather than read from textbooks. 

A seventh-grade class, following this ideal, 
made an excursion to their beautiful city 
hall. Preparations were made two or three 
days before the trip. A definite organization 
was planned by the members of the class as 
they were old enough to recognize the need 
for this. Because of straitened circum- 
stances on the part of many of the pupils, 
they decided to walk. Following discussion, 
the route was efficiently arranged, after 
which came the question of correct conduct 
on the street. Consideration was given to 
common-sense suggestions of the children 
and books of etiquette from the school library 
were consulted. The idea that the good name 
of the school is the responsibility of each in- 
dividual was inculcated and a code of ac- 
ceptable conduct was set up. This was espe- 
cially valuable to these particular children 
as many of them came from homes which 
ignored these things. 


H.H.V.C. 


The library again played an important part 
as the children consulted books to lay a 
foundation of understanding for the visit. 
The class was divided into committees ac- 
cording to interest and each assigned a de- 
partment on which to report to the class. 
It was necessary to telephone the proper 
authority and get permission for the visit. 
A lesson ensued on finding the various city 
departments in the telephone directory and 
how to use the telephone properly, after 
which the president of the class proceeded 
with the necessary negotiations. 

At last the happy afternoon arrived. All 
had looked forward to it with eager pleasure. 
It was a delightful, invigorating day. The 
sun, air, and exercise were excellent for 
physical health while the cheerful gaiety and 
sense of well-being were excellent for mental 
health. The children elected their own lead- 
ers, observed traffic signals carefully, re- 
frained from “walking on other people’s 
grass,” and generally conducted themselves 
according to the ideals set up by themselves. 

On arriving at their destination, they were 
conducted through the building where they 
astonished and amused their hosts by their 
questions and comments. They jotted down 
the information they acquired and collected 
various papers of interest to them: tax rec- 
ords, information blanks, folders, etc. They 
were so absorbed, it was most difficult to 
drag them away when the time arrived to re- 
turn to school. 

The outcomes of this trip were many and 
varied. Naturally, each child wished to write 
a note of appreciation to the person or per- 
sons who had been most kind to him. Each 
wished to expend his best effort on this be- 
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cause of the friendly grateful feeling 
towards the recipient of the letter. Conse- 
quently, textbooks were consulted with con- 
centration to have the mechanical part of 
the note perfect. This included punctuation, 
capitalization, spelling, and penmanship. The 
body of the letter was easy because there 
was something sincere which had to find ex- 
pression, so it was bound to be successful as 
far as the reader was concerned. It was a 
reaching out of one human being to another, 
creating for a moment a desirable harmoni- 
ous fusion of spirit. 

The letter writing was followed by 
lengthy oral discussion of things observed 
and questions raised. Correct grammatical 
usage, pronunciation, and enunciation were 
encouraged although care was exercised not 
to destroy spontaneity by too much formal 
correction. The experience increased vocabu- 
laries ; terms or words heretofore unused oc- 
curred frequently in the discussions. Out of 
the discussions grew a unit of work which 
would be classified as social studies. This was 
the organization and summarization of the 
wealth of material brought back and the 
study of various ramifications until the city 
hall became to these children a diagram of 
city government. In the course of this study, 
individuals or small groups made more visits 
to study further. 

Questions involving mathematics arose, 
such as: What per cent of the city’s money 
is spent on education? How is the tax on my 
father’s property figured? If a property is 
assessed at $6,000, what interest must a man 
pay in our city if he is delinquent for two 
months? 


The children made attractive booklets 
covering their experience, giving scope for 
individuality in compilation, arrangement, 
and decoration. Diagrams, lists, pictures, 
written accounts and descriptions, news- 
paper clippings, and original drawings were 
included. The covers were of manila draw- 
ing paper with appropriate designs following 
principles of art and design. When finished, 
they were arranged around the room making 
a colorful decoration, enjoyed by all. 

To these seventh-grade pupils were re- 
vealed, also, various occupations heretofore 
outside their experience. This is important 
to children who in another year will be elect- 
ing subjects and differentiating their courses 
according to what may be their future voca- 
tions. 

In all this work the ideal of codperation 
was stressed and that of competition reduced 
to a minimum. The children were encouraged 
to help each other, to share materials, and 
offer constructive criticism. No marks were 
given for the various kinds of work, none 
were needed for stimulation since each child 
was creating something important to him- 
self. The point was not to have pupils meet 
the set requirements of a formal curriculum 
but to have the curriculum mean something 
vital to the children. It was hoped the ex- 
perience would be so interesting that they 
would go farther along the path of learning 
than they would otherwise have done. Paral- 
lel with the learning went the development 
of self-control, initiative, consideration, and 
good taste. Best of all these children had 
been on what children of all ages love—Ad- 
venture. 


GIVING A SHOW 


NE OF THE joys of childhood is “to make 
believe.” Children play house, play 
school, and play church at a very early age. 
What dramas are enacted with doll families 


by small mothers or by use of imagination 
or costume by small cowboys, Indians, or 
policemen ! Later, when they go to the movies 
or read books, they dramatize incidents that 
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have impressed them. It is most amusing to 
note the accuracy with which the characters 
of the make-believe world are portrayed, 
especially if the small actors are unconscious 
of observation. As children enter adolescence 
the more obvious make-believe is abandoned 
but a dream world is erected with each child 
the hero or heroine of his own dream do- 
main. This can be an advantage or detriment 
to the child so the teacher should take steps 
to utilize this tendency in a way to strengthen 
the character of the child. 

One way to do this is to encourage the 
desire “to have a show.” This may be a sim- 
ple or elaborate procedure, according to the 
composition of the class. The materials used 
may be original, adapted, or used “as is,” 
from books or it may be a combination of the 
various sources. For example, a seventh- 
grade class was asked to prepare a Hal- 
loween program for assembly. The response 
was prompt and enthusiastic. The next step 
was to answer the question, “What can we 
do?” The suggestions made were: write 
stories, poems, and plays, then select the best 
for the program; look up the origin of the 
day and make a speech about it ; have musi- 
cal selections, vocal or instrumental, tap 
dancing in costume; exhibition of posters 
and drawings ; and finally a grand march in 
costume. The next question was, “Who can 
do these things?” In answer to this question, 
various committees were formed as follows: 
play, original poetry, poetry selection, story, 
art, costume, and invitation and program. 
The scope of work was so wide that every 
child found an agreeable niche into which he 
fitted. 

The class fell to work with enthusiasm. 
There was a great deal of planning, of dis- 
cussion, of rejection of material, of change 
of ideas, of criticism, of argument, and of 
making decision. But finally from all this 
travail something was created. The first 
rough drafts of poem, play, and story were 
completed. These were proof read and put 
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into final form which in most cases was a 
booklet with artistic cover and profuse illus- 
trations. 

Now began the selection of the characters 
for the program. The children themselves 
knew quite well the talents of their class- 
mates, but even so, they were “tried out” for 
the parts. No one was forced into a part he 
did not wish to take. Finally rehearsals be- 
gan. The children offered criticism of each 
other and gave many valuable suggestions. 
Here was golden opportunity to teach how 
to make criticism as well as to teach how to 
receive and use such criticism. In the course 
of the rehearsals, changes were made, dia- 
logue added, or incidents modified. A master 
of ceremonies was chosen and his remarks 
worked out by the class. All had listened to 
radio announcers and attention was called 
to their importance and to the necessity of 
their holding interest. During the time this 
project was in preparation, the class paid 
especial attention to assembly programs, dis- 
cussing later their merits and shortcomings 
with the view to increasing the effectiveness 
of their own program. 

Another problem was to arrange the pro- 
gram in some order that would have mount- 
ing interest and proper climax. What fun the 
rehearsals were! And then—at last—the 
final day! Every child in the class partici- 
pated as leading actors down to the humble 
but important roles of curtain puller, elec- 
trician, and stage hands. Every child was 
alert, alive, and thrilled to his finger tips. 

The final program was: 


I. Talk—Origin of Halloween 
II. Poem—Halloween (original) 
III. Original play—On Halloween Night 
IV. Poem—Little Orphan Annie, by Riley 
V. Exhibition of Halloween posters 
VI. Tap dance 
VII. Poem—Ride by Night, by De la Mare 
VIII. Poem—Halloween Witch (original) 
IX. Original play—The Haunted House 
X. Song by class—Witches Up-to-date 
XI. Grand march in costume by entire class 
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All these parts were woven together, 
achieving unity by the remarks of the mas- 
ter of ceremonies. The creative selections 
presented had been adjudged best of the 
many submitted. Numerous poems had been 
read in committee before the final selection 
settled on Riley and De la Mare. The art, 
music, physical-education, and home-arts de- 
partments had been called on for assistance. 

The program was well received by its audi- 
ence, not because it represented perfection, 
which it did not, but because the verve and 
vivacity of the participants awakened de- 
lighted response in the audience. The joy of 
creation was transmitted into the delight of 
the beholder and “‘a good time was enjoyed 
by all.” 

Later in the day notes of appreciation 
flowed in from other classes. These were 
read aloud and thank-you notes sent in re- 


turn. This created a happy, neighborly feel- 
ing between classes which could not fail 
to have its effect on the school spirit as 
a whole. 

Furthermore, the class had acquired a 
desirable sense of accomplishment which 
spurred them on to higher heights of attain- 
ment. All branches of work in English from 
penmanship and spelling to the discovery of 
pleasure in reading books of poetry and 
efficiency in the use of dictionary and ency- 
clopedia had been stimulated. A whole chap- 
ter might be written on the scope this project 
gave for character building. It gave oppor- 
tunity to strengthen the good things—as co- 
Speration, self-discipline, and judgment and 
to modify undesirable traits as selfishness, 
laziness, and conceit. It was a thing which 
found contact with the lives of hundreds of 
children. 


AN EVALUATION IN TERMS OF APPRECIATION POWER 


WALTER P. REICHERT 


Eprtor’s Note: Walter P. Reichert, principal of the junior high school at Glens Falls, New 
York, believes that one of the most important purposes of the junior-high-school 6409 ts to 
help pupils place true values upon life as it really is in its various phases. H. H. V. C. 


_ YEARS AGO, Dr. George D. Strayer, 


of Columbia University, wrote, “educa- 
tion aims not only to enable one to escape 
error, but also to develop the power to ap- 
preciate and enjoy that which is beautiful 
whether in literature, painting, sculpture, 
art, or music.”” Since these words were writ- 
ten, a great change has come over American 
education, America itself, and the world at 
large. In education, the emphasis on child 
growth and the individual capacity and abil- 
ity has grown to mean far more than it did, 
so much so that appreciation power has 
transcended the boundary of the creative ac- 


1 George D. Strayer, A Brief Course in the Teaching 
Process (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1912), 
p. 78. 


tivities of the individual and now embraces 
all human activity. The highly developed in- 
dustrial, economic, and financial systems of 
America have so completely changed through 
growth that the schools have realized their 
responsibility to teach appreciation of social 
needs, organization, and control. Finally, the 
world has become economically unified, the 
spiritual, and moral unification are in the 
offing, and the school must needs recognize 
the significance and importance of develop- 
ing an appreciation of international codpera- 
tion and good will. 

The rise of the American standard of liv- 
ing has produced a terrific increase in sec- 
ondary-school enrollments. The junior-high- 
school movement is the only sustained effort 
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to adapt the educational system to the needs 
created by this situation. The inflexible cur- 
riculum was overwhelmed and the individu- 
alistic program has given way to mass pro- 
duction in education. Nevertheless, the jun- 
ior high school has in its mass production 
preserved the individualistic ideal in its prac- 
tice of concentrating on individual differ- 
ences, capacities, and abilities which is not 
true in any other unit in the American edu- 
cational system. The position of the junior 
high school is no more fortuitous than any 
other unit of the school system to emphasize 
the worth of the individual, but it has been 
singularly an advantage gained from the 
work of its founders and the pioneers. 

An analysis of appreciation or apprecia- 
tion power as it is being developed in our 
schools today reveals a fundamental weak- 
ness. Does man run because he is afraid or 
is he afraid because he runs? Does an indi- 
vidual appreciate because he knows or un- 
derstands or does he understand because he 
appreciates? This question suggests the na- 
ture of our problem. Our teacher-training in- 
stitutions have been religiously objective in 
all matters, subjective treatment seems to 
have been a plague or something to be 
avoided. Our teaching of appreciation, to be- 
come effective, must be subjective, must 
“enlist the heart and soul of childhood.’ 
Dr. Cox admits essentially that apprecia- 
tions are subjective when he says, “they (ap- 
preciations) are individualistic, flexible in 
degree, and varying in scope.” 

The adolescent child is exceedingly emo- 
tional, and it is during this period when the 
groundwork for genuine appreciation in all 
worth-while activities and attitudes must be 
established. Dr. Strayer warns us that “we 
must remember that appreciation is in a 
large measure a matter of emotions, and that 
any attempt to overintellectualize the proc- 


2 Philip W. L. Cox, The Junior High School and Its 
Curriculum (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929), 
p. 151. 
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ess will defeat the end we desire to secure.”* 
Indeed, it is obvious that any attempt to 
burden the child with technique, especially 
in the aesthetic arts, will hinder if not de- 
stroy the actual appreciation. Likewise, in 
developing an appreciation of social prob- 
lems, the teacher may present materials far 
beyond the child’s ability to comprehend and 
thus defeat any attempts on the part of the 
child to identify himself with the problem, 
and thus no emotional basis for his apprecia- 
tion exists. Drives conducted in-sthools to 
promote certain desirable attitudes and ap- 
preciations often fail because they are pre- 
sented in such manner that the child is un- 
able to identify himself with the movement. 

The junior-high-school movement, if true 
to its purpose, must tear down the fences 
that have restricted the teaching for appre- 
ciation to other than aesthetic or creative 
activities. Should not the child of today un- 
derstand and appreciate the significance and 
importance democracy places upon the value 
of the individual? We shall continue to have 
fifty per cent of our citizens voting if we 
teach citizenship objectively. What is the 
value of the recent contributions made to 
educational literature on character education 
if we treat the matter objectively and fail to 
arouse an appreciation for noble conduct? 
It is true that appreciations cannot be super- 
imposed, but there are teaching devices that 
enable the teacher to direct the child’s at- 
tention to himself and assist him to identify 
himself with the situation. 

Identification is the crux of the entire 
problem of developing appreciation power. 
If Ghandi did not live on five cents a day and 
spend his time exactly as the untouchable 
is forced to, he would not now be leader of 
the great movement he is now leading in 
India. The secret of his leadership besides 
his superior intelligence is his ability to iden- 
tify himself with those whose cause he 
is sponsoring. Inability to completely identi- 


* George D. Strayer, op. cit., p. 80. 
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fy himself with a popular cause has forced 
many a great man from political life; like- 
wise the failure to arouse a child’s emotions 
to the point where he will identify himself 
with ethical character will likely result in 
his failure to appreciate the value of it. We 
feel that all teaching for appreciation is des- 
tined to fail unless teachers recognize that 
teaching for appreciation becomes subjec- 
tive through the individual’s proper identifi- 
cation with the learning situation. 

Teaching for appreciation except in the 
aesthetic arts is a sadly neglected field. From 
the foregoing, a formula for appreciation 
teaching might be gleaned, which would have 
practical value for teachers. Logically the ini- 
tial concern is knowledge or experience. The 
next step is subjective application or identi- 
fication, which is intensely emotional and 
whole-hearted as one may observe in any 
child or group of children executing self- 
initiated tasks. While the type of apprecia- 
tion resulting from this formula 

Knowledge or experience > 
Identification > Appreciation 
is not fully determined, it guarantees an ap- 
preciation consistent with the aims of the 
teacher. 

The junior high school is rendering dis- 
tinct service especially in the social studies 
when it undertakes to develop appreciation 
for our national heritage, our institutions, 
and our economic, social, and political prob- 
lems. Social studies have little or no value in 
the junior high school except for the ap- 
preciation that may be inspired. Fortified 
by compulsory attendance laws in practically 
all States, our school reaches almost every 
normal child before he has a chance to en- 
ter an occupation. A dynamic philosophy of 
education demands a curriculum purged of 
all objectives that are not in themselves 
functional. With the growth of unit instruc- 
tion, the objectives of social studies may be 
and often are based fundamentally on cer- 
tain attitudes or on appreciation. The same 
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facts or materials that are used to build up 
an appreciation of our national heritage are 
needed to make loyal, earnest, conscientious, 
and intelligent American citizens. 

General science is recognized as a regular 
subject in the junior high school everywhere. 
It was never intended that this subject 
would be a substitute for so specialized a 
study as high-school or college physics or 
chemistry. Certain concepts were deemed es- 
sential for the child to understand his en- 
vironment. The very objectives of general 
science make it an appreciation course 
through the child’s ability to recognize and 
feel the worth of scientific facts which in- 
fluence his life. Unfortunately, an examina- 
tion of tests given in this field would prob- 
ably reveal the teacher’s emphasis on scien- 
tific facts which ordinarily might be used 
as a basis for appreciation teaching. And 
so we might examine every course offered 
in the junior high school and find the empha- 
sis on facts and skills rather than on the 
most essential of all—appreciation of the 
nature of and the forces moving in the world 
in which we live. 

Our curriculum specialists have a distinct 
duty to perform, namely, to tabulate the ap- 
preciations which should be the goal of all 
junior-high-school teaching. Can we sub- 
scribe to that school of thought which de- 
clares that “a major function of the school 
should be to train citizens who will be 
cognizant of such difficulties (depression) 
and able to undertake the remaking of so- 
ciety 

The articulation between the school and 
society is complete and satisfactory when 
we undertake to present fairly the sores and 
ills which beset the world. Remaking society 
through the schools is not a direct but an in- 
direct process. An intelligent appreciation of 
democracy and social justice would today 


*Samuel Everett, “A Challenge to Secondary School 
Practice,” Teachers College Record, XXXIII (February 
1932), pp. 422-429. 
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IN TERMS OF AGRICULTURE 


resolve many of our national and interna- 
tional problems far more readily and ade- 
quately than any theory indoctrinated by 
our schools. 

The functional duty of the junior high 
school in relation to appreciation is clear- 
cut. Appreciation for the good, the true, the 
beautiful, the righteous, and the just rep- 
resents an enlargement of the purposes of 
this new unit, but each is implied in original 
purposes of it. These appreciations, once 
gained, are vital influences in the lives of in- 
telligent men and women when their emo- 
tions have subsided to the adult level; one 
cannot escape the conviction that such ap- 
preciations gained by adolescent youth today 
would reconstruct society in an orderly and 
effective way tomorrow. Mark Sullivan, 
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whose eminence as an expert commentator 
of American life cannot be questioned, says 
“we cannot expect teachers to be prophets 
or demand that they give education for con- 
ditions not yet in sight.”® Logically, we 
might infer that if we as teachers faithfully 
present to the youth of today the conditions 
of the world as they are, we shall be creat- 
ing a future that is not only bright but potem 
with the success of the institutions our gen- 
eration holds dear. The future of the world 
cannot be shaped by any theory or notion 
of what our profession thinks it should be, 
but by the philosophy of the teachers who 
are teaching an appreciation of our living 
world today. 


Mark Sullivan, Our Times, Vol. Il (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927), p. 186. 


AN EVALUATION IN TERMS OF AGRICULTURE 


ArTHUR K, GETMAN 


Eprtor’s Note: Arthur K. Getman, chief of the agricultural education bureau in the New York 
State Department of Education, is encouraging the development of exploratory courses in 
agriculture in junior high schools, believing that adolescent boys should have an weed 
to recognise this field as a way and a means of living. H. H. V. C. 


— is a way of living as well as 
a means of making a living. In the 
United States, at the present time, approxi- 
mately one quarter of our population pur- 
sue this mode of life and earn their living 
from the soil. Nearly six million farms em- 
bodying 369 million acres of crop land and 
pasture constitute the raw materials which 
play a large part in feeding, clothing, and 
housing our people. It will be clear to the 
readers of this magazine that an activity 
which plays such an important part in the 
life of the American people should find an 
important place in the organization and ad- 
ministration of the junior high school. With 
the limitations of space here imposed, let us 
sketch in barest outline the evaluation of 
the junior high school in terms of the activi- 
ties centering around agricultural occupa- 


tions. Three evaluations seem clear: (1) a 
study of agriculture in relation to our eco- 
nomic life in such units of instruction as 
economic citizenship, economic geography, 
United States history, civics, and elemen- 
tary economics, (2) a study of agricultural 
occupations from the standpoint of educa- 
tional guidance, and (3) a study of agri- 
culture from the standpoint of gaining pro- 
ficiency in operative skills and in business 
practices involved in controlling the produc- 
tion of crops and livestock. 

In evaluating the first type of study, it 
will be clear that major emphasis should be 
placed upon (a) accurate facts and data in 
regard to agriculture as a phase of our com- 
plex economic life, and (b) the rapidly 
changing conditions in agricultural prac- 
tices, the influence of machinery upon pro- 
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duction, the changes in transportation meth- 
ods, movements of population, and the in- 
creasing interdependence of agriculture and 
industry. It is exceedingly unfortunate to 
have inaccuracies in facts and misinterpre- 
tations of facts creep into the instructional 
content of agriculture in the junior high 
school. Supervisors and teachers should be 
on the alert constantly to guard against 
such errors since great harm results, es- 
pecially in misguided attitudes towards the 
welfare of our nation as a whole. Scarcely 
any other national enterprise has undergone 
more radical changes since the turn of the 
century than agriculture. Often as narrow 
a margin as a five-year period brings about 
important shifts in production, distribution, 
population trends, and the like. It is exceed- 
ingly important for junior-high-school 
teachers to keep abreast of the major 
trends. 

In the field of guidance, two suggestions 
are presented: (1) tryout opportunities for 
participating in the production of crops and 
livestock, and (2) self-discovery opportuni- 
ties for working under proper conditions in 
an agricultural occupation, especially in con- 
nection with schools equipped to offer vo- 
cational training. In the first instance, pres- 
ent experience indicates quite conclusively 
that the most effective approach to the study 
of agriculture as a phase of the exploratory 
program of the junior high school is 
through pupil activity in controlling the 
forces of nature in growing a garden, rais- 
ing poultry or rabbits, raising small animals, 
growing small fruits, growing flowers, or 
undertaking a small landscaping project at 
home. If such activities are made the cen- 
ter of instruction from which real produc- 
tion problems arise, we may be quite sure 
that the interest of pupils will be active and 
vital and that the necessary facts and op- 
erative skills will be approached from the 
standpoint of their immediate use. School 
gardens, school landscape projects, public 
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land, and the like are available frequently 
for the use of small ‘groups of pupils who 
do not have sufficient facilities at home to 
permit them to engage in such production 
activities. Home-project undertakings, how- 
ever, seem to possess many elements of ad- 
vantage in providing exploratory experience, 
especially when such projects are well super- 
vised by a trained teacher. The correlation 
of the planning, estimating, accounting, 
sketching, making trellises, and the like, 
with other school activities, is a familiar 
device to most junior-high-school super- 
visors. It is the experience of the writer 
that many well-intentioned efforts in the 
guidance of pupils in growing crops and 
livestock on an exploratory basis fail, 
chiefly because of the unwillingness or the 
inability of teachers to give careful guidance 
in planning the undertakings and to super- 
vise them carefully during the critical pe- 
riods. In centers in which 4-H clubs are 
available as a means of instruction, the ex- 
ploratory activities in agriculture may well 
center in this effective and tested teaching 
device. In most States, the 4-H club program 
is conducted under the leadership of the 
State college of agriculture, with the codp- 
erative leadership of the State department 
of education. 

In many parts of the United States, spe- 
cial schools of vocational agriculture are 
maintained under the direct support of a 
municipality, a county, a congressional dis- 
trict, or a State. Usually the controlling pur- 
pose of such schools is the preparation of 
students for entrance into an agricultural 
occupation as a means of earning a living. 
Many of these schools maintain efficient 
farms and equipment for instruction of the 
regular student body, who for the most part 
are employed on practical farms during the 
crop-production season. During this period, 
therefore, it has been found desirable to es- 
tablish tryout or exploratory courses in ag- 
riculture. Students of the junior-high-school 
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age are assembled at the school for a pe- 
riod of two or three weeks during the sum- 
mer. Half of each day is devoted to pupil 
participation in hundreds of activities in 
handling crops, livestock, and farm tools 
and equipment. The remainder of the day 
is devoted to systematic instruction related 
to the operations performed and to recrea- 
tion. At the State Institute of Applied Ag- 
riculture at Farmingdale, Long Island, such 
an exploratory program has been in opera- 
tion during July and August for a number 
of years. Close codperation has been main- 
tained with the junior high schools in the 
metropolitan area, in the selection of boys 
who wish to participate in these tryout op- 
portunities. 

For the most part, courses in vocational 
agriculture should be confined to grades ten 
to twelve of the senior high school. There 
are instances, however, when it seems de- 
sirable to begin such vocational training in 
the ninth year. For example, in high schools 
enrolling a large number of pupils in grade 
nine who in all probability will leave school 
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and go directly into occupation, vocational 
courses in agriculture may be desirable. Es- 
pecially in such fields as greenhouse work, 
truck gardening, landscaping, and small 
fruit growing, many young persons may re- 
ceive at the school some vocational training 
in one year. Present experience indicates 
however that such training is quite inade- 
quate to meet the demand for skill and 
judgment in the increasingly complex prob- 
lems of these occupations. It frequently hap- 
pens, however, that a course of one year in 
length in the junior high school furnishes 
the foundation for a young person to enter 
upon specialized training at a special or 
technical school of agriculture. 

Another situation in which vocational ag- 
riculture may form a part of the junior- 
high-school program is found in the senior 
high school in which a strong vocational 
curriculum in agriculture is conducted. 
Here, it seems desirable to begin the voca- 
tional training in grade nine and to continue 
it through the senior high school. 


SCHOOL NEWS 
S. O. Rorem 


From Nebraska 


The superintendent of schools at Beatrice has 
been instrumental in the organization of an un- 
usual night study class made up of teachers and 
business men. Thirty-five teachers and seventy 
business men and women have enrolled in an ex- 
tension course dealing with the subject of the eco- 
nomic socialism and moral situation of the pres- 
ent day. The purpose of this organization is to 
get the historic background of all economic and 
socialistic theories in order to better interpret 
the present situation as regards social and eco- 
nomic welfare. 


A unit covering the development of secondary 
education in America is being prepared in the 
American history classes of the Senior High 


School, Grand Island, Nebraska. The object is to 
acquaint pupils with the struggle for free high- 
school education and the significance to them 
of the changes which have taken place. Courses 
of study in other departments are also being ex- 
amined for opportunities to add emphasis to these 
ideas and to give the pupils a better understand- 
ing of why present methods are used. 


The Fremont High School uses a citizenship 
rating which is working out very satisfactorily. 
Students are promoted or demoted upon recom- 
mendation of faculty members. A passing grade 
in citizenship for each semester is required for 
graduation. A student failing in citizenship must 
make an extra credit in an academic subject to 
make up the deficiency. 


OTHERS SAY 
FLoyp E. HAaRsHMAN 


For JouRNALISTS 


Faculty advisers of school newspapers may ob- 
tain, without charge, a new sixteen-page booklet 
dealing with high-school publication problems. 
The booklet is issued with the compliments of 
the American Boy Magazine, and is written by 
William L. Mapel, former member of the Kansas 
City Star and American Boy staffs, and now di- 
rector of the Lee School of Journalism at Wash- 
ington and Lee University. The booklet deals 
with such subjects as organization of the staff, 
make-up, getting advertising, relationship with 
printers, the editorial page, news writing. To get 
a copy, write Martin A. Klaver, assistant editor, 
American Boy Magazine, 550 West Lafayette 
Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. Enclose a three- 
cent stamp for return postage. 


“Dan's CLuss” 


Parent-teacher organizations have, in the past, 
been largely composed of mothers and other in- 
terested women. A few men have belonged but 
seldom have been present. 

According to Superintendent George C. Bush of 
South Pasadena, California is changing all this 


by the organization of numerous “Dad’s Clubs.” 
Now ten per cent of the members of the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teachers are 


men. 

Think of the valuable contacts which such a 
club would make possible between men and the 
teachers of their children—September School 
Life. 


Rapio FoR ScHooL 


The public schools of Tulsa, Oklahoma, are 
using their local station, KVOO, twice each week 
to broadcast information concerning administra- 
tion and supervision of the schools. 

This appears to be a commendable effort to 
create an informed citizenry so far as schools are 
concerned. 

They expect to use more time as the year ad- 
vances.—Tulsa Bulletin. 


“SEEN AND HEARD” By HeNry W. CLUNE 


(Clipping from the Rochester Democrat 
Chronicle of September 10, 1932) 

The first day of school isn’t, it seems to me, 
the casual lightly accepted transition in the life 
of a small boy or girl that we, who have long 


since passed through that matriculation, seem to 
consider it. It is a very definite milestone along 
the highway of life; a rather momentous begin- 
ning; a breaking out, as it were, from the swad- 
dling chrysalis of infancy into the realm of com- 
petitive activity. And thus, when a small, four- 
year-old girl, living next door to the editor of 
this paper in Castlebar Road, said, the other day, 
“I’m going to school for the first time today. 
Will my name be in the paper?” the question 
seemed a perfectly proper one. 

I wish I might print all of the names of the 
small boys and girls who went to school for the 
first time this week. They are the newly enrolled 
members of a great and important army; youth- 
ful crusaders who may, through their integrity, 
their intelligence, and their courage find the way 
to the better things in this old wor'd that we, of a 
vastly older generation, have failed to attain. 
But space precludes such a listing. However, the 
four-year-old neighbor of the editor of this news- 
paper is entitled to special privileges. Moreover, 
in decent neighborliness, she has a right to ex- 
pect them. And so, with a deep bow to a very 
charming little lady, I announce that Carol Loebs, 
last Thursday morning, for the very first time, 
made her appearance in the kindergarten at No. 1 
School. I hope, Carol, that you like your teacher. 


Civics 


The American Council on Education has pre- 
pared three very interesting pamphlets for the 
junior-high-school civics course. The Story of 
Writing, The Story of Numbers, and The Story 
of Weights and Measures are now ready for dis- 
tribution. They may be ordered by writing to the 
offices at 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Additional social-study units are to be added from 
time to time. 

These materials are interesting, scholarly at- 
tempts to show the social significance of institu- 
tions which are taken for granted by boys and 
girls, as well as by adults. They are not textbooks 
but supply free reading concerning the things of 
everyday life. 


A Vote on Goop ENGLISH 


Have you been laboring to eradicate the follow- 
ing expressions from your speech? The majority 
of judges in a survey conducted by the National 
Council of Teachers of English voted on these 
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STRAWS IN THE EDUCATIONAL WIND eee 


items and approved them as well established in 
good colloquial usage: 


It is me. 
Who are you looking for? 
Invite whoever you wish. 
The indefinite “you” and “they” in such 
expressions as: 
You cannot tell what people will think. 
They had numerous strikes in England 
in 1860. 
None are expected. 
Every one was here but they all went home 
early. 
Healthy climate. 
Pretty good. 
Awfully cold. 
I felt badly about it. 
Walk or drive or go slow. 
Move quick. 
Try and get well. 
Had rather. 


Are you still objecting to “He invited my friends 
and myself”? The judges in this survey do not 
object. For them, “farther” and “further” are 
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synonymous, and so are “shall” and “will.” They 
are quite indifferent to a misplaced “only,” and 
“the reason was because” leaves them undisturbed. 
If Barrie wants to say, “I wish I was wonderful,” 
they think it quite all right, and they agree that “If 
it wasn't for football, school life would be dull,” 
altogether discarding the subjunctive. And so on 
through 230 disputed items of Englisi usage. A 
similar study was made of punctuation usages— 
with similar tendencies towards greater freedom. 

There were 229 judges in the study of English 
usages and 144 in the punctuation study. The usage 
judges were well-known authors, editors, business 
men, linguists, and teachers in school and college, 
the teacher group predominating. The punctuation 
judges were publishers, magazine editors, and 
newspapermen, the newspapermen forming by far 
the largest group. All the judges were above the 
average in education. It was felt to be an advantage 
to seek in these studies not an impossible literary 
standard but the habits of better middle-class 
speech. The National Council believes, of course, 
in the necessity for emphasizing the correction of 
unmistakable errors—for which there should now 
be more time. 


STRAWS IN THE EDUCATIONAL WIND 


WILLIAM McANDREW 


Must Restore Politics to its Pristine Virtue. 
Politics and politician are words of honorable ori- 
gin appertaining to the “polis,” the state. Politics 
according to both Plato and Aristotle, is the high- 
est of the considerations of man. Something has 
happened to its reputation. In my book of syno- 
nyms I find it in bad company: “chicanery, sharp 
practice, knavery, duplicity, politics, deception, eva- 
sion, imposture.” 

Teachers Create Ideals of Government. The fu- 
ture of society is largely dependent on its own 
conception of what its future should be. Ideals 
supply society with sources of life. Those who 
vision the ideals of society, who elevate them, who 
give them exalted expression, who convert men 
to a belief in them are the benefactors of society. 
Ideals do not spring from the state nor, as a rule, 
from your statesmen; they come from your teach- 
ers, religious, poetic, philosophical—those who give 
their thoughts to the fundamental verities of life. 
Samuel Seabury. Address, Hobart College. June 8, 
1931, 

The Obligation of Civic Teaching is the Fulfill- 
ment of a Promise. It can be said that the Wash- 
ingtons, Franklins, and all would have no idea of 


these present times and that their educational pur- 
pose is unworkable. How can we say that when it 
has never been given a trial? Furthermore, the 
promises given when schools were made a public 
cost have never been withdrawn nor the obliga- 
tion removed. In fact they are the chief arguments 
used by State university presidents before the leg- 
islatures today. Public education is largely a 
broken faith. Richard Welling. 1931. 

Must Train for General Welfare. To state that 
we have not fully realized the ideal set up for edu- 
cation by our forefathers is not to deny its validity. 
It has been in the process of development, espe- 
cially during the last sixty years. Most certainly 
education must now contribute to the solution of 
economic and social problems. We must train citi- 
zens to their responsibility for the general welfare. 
George D. Strayer. National Education Associa- 
tion. 1931. 

Teaching of Citizenship not Extensive. The use 
of the schools for the inculcation or development 
of traits of citizenship in the larger sense of the 
term has not been extensive. Professor Charles E. 
Merriam, University of Chicago. The Making of 
Citizens. 1931. 
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BOOK NOTES 


MILprReD BATCHELDER 


Little Women will be interested in Let- 
ters to Channy (Rand) by Heluiz Wash- 
burne. These were written back to Channy 
from places through which the Washburne’s 
traveled in their world tour of a year ago. 
The trip was made because Mr. Carleton 
Washburne was interested in the ideas of 
all kinds of people concerning the impor- 
tance of various aspects and methods of 
education and the opinions which he found 
make up his very provocative book, Remak- 
ers of Mankind (John Day). The letters 
seem to have chosen just the things that 
young boys and girls will want to hear 
about. 

Perhaps Garram, the Chief (Doubleday) 
by Herbert Best is the book which Little 
Women will welcome most heartily. There 
is a fine story and a well-written one. Gar- 
ram has appeared before in Garram, the 
Hunter (Doubleday) and the later story 
supercedes the earlier one in its ideals and 
in its tone. May the author not spoil this 
book by putting Garram into a book about 
the future Garram revolts against unreason- 
ing adherence to custom and tradition and 
refuses to be leader of the Hillmen after his 
father’s death. He lives independently, vol- 
untarily leaving the tribe when his friends 
are outcast because of loyalty to him. His 
innate love for his people and his humanity 
lead him on to attempt to rescue the Hill- 
men who have been enslaved in battle. 
Gradually through his vision and his justice 
he becomes leader of ever greater and 
greater groups and accepts that leadership 
with all it means of responsibility and lone- 
liness. Although this story takes place in 
Africa, it is universal in its idea. 

And, of course, Little Women will enjoy 
a new book by some one who is almost a 
contemporary of theirs. Laura Richards has 
delighted a host of readers by publishing 
some of her ridiculous old verses and some 


new ones in Tirra Lirra (Little, Brown). It 
looks as if Little Women will find their 
associates interesting this fall. 

The following books are chosen from the 
American Library Association, The Book- 
list, a monthly list of good books. 


Lost Lectures; or the fruits of experience, 
by Maurice Bartnc. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1932, 248 pages, $3.00. 


Fourteen essays on a variety of subjects in the 
author’s usual charming style. The prevailing tone 
is reminiscent and autobiographical. 


Beveridge and the Progressive Era, by 
CLAauDE GERNADE Bowers. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932, 610 
pages, illustrated, $5.00. 


This ably written, carefully documented life 
of the United States senator who was also the 
biographer of Marshall and Lincoln is more than 
one man’s biography, since, in the author’s words: 
“The story of his career must be a history of 
American politics from 1898 to 1924.” Beveridge’s 
relations with Roosevelt, his part in the progres- 
sive movement, and his fight against the League 
of Nations are given in detail. A genuine con- 
tribution to American history. 


A New Deal, by Stuart Cuase. New York: 


The MacMillan Company, 1932, 257 


pages, $2.00. 


This admirable exposition of the present dilem- 
ma, by a liberal economist, expresses enlightened 
contemporary thought regarding the need of a 
socialized economic system. The way out, in the 
author’s opinion, lies in economic planning under 
the direction of technologists. The book is a 
stimulating inducement to clear thinking about 
present issues, and is simple enough for readers 
unfamiliar with economic theory. 


How to See Plants, by Ertc Dacuisu. 
New York: William Morrow and Com- 
pany, 1932, 122 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 
A simple nontechnical explanation of how 

plants grow, pointing out the differences in struc- 

ture and form which result from differences of 
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habitat. The plants described are common garden 
and wild flowers of America. Illustrated with 
diagrams and woodcuts. 


The Causes of Evolution, by Joun Burpvon 
SANDERSON HALDANE. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 235 pages, illustrated, 


$2.50. 


The theory of evolution presented here is based 
on the use of mathematics to determine the rela- 
tive value of natural selection and of variation 
as factors in the evolutionary process. The style 
is clear and at times brilliant, but extremely tech- 
nical. An appendix explains the mathematica! 
processes by which the author’s conclusions were 
reached. 


Darling of Misfortune, Edwin Booth: 1833- 
1893, by RicHarp Locxripce. New York: 
The Century Company, 1932, 358 pages, 
illustrated, $3.50. 


An entertaining biography of the famous actor 
whose life was so filied with catastrophe as to 
be almost a melodrama. Popularly written but 
apparently accurate in facts and interpretation. 
Author is dramatic critic of the New York Sun. 


A Princess in Exile, by Maria, Grand 
Duchess of Russia. New York: Viking 
Press, 1932, 306 pages, illustrated, $3.50. 


In 1918 the author, following the experiences 
in the Russian revolution, described in The Edu- 
cation of a Princess, escaped to the refuge of the 
Rumanian court. The interval between that time 
and the present was a period of painful educa- 
tion. While in London and Paris she found a 
new life and became self-supporting. She is now 
an American business woman and the author of 
a best seller. 


Philosophers in Hades, by THOMAS VERNOR 
SmitH. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1932, 229 pages, paper, $1.00. 


A delightful summarizing of the theories of 
Greek philosophers in relation to their predecessors, 
contemporaries, and modern thought. An earthling, 
who reaches the classical Hades by way of an 
airplane crash, interviews the shades of the lead- 
ing Greek philosophers. These dialogues were 
broadcast by the University of Chicago faculty 
under the direction of Professor Smith. 
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THE validity 
of Latin as taught in THE CLI- 
MAX SERIES is never questioned 


LATIN — FIRST YEAR 
(Magoffin and Henry) now appears in a 
new and enlarged edition which incorpor- 
ates new materials developed by teachers 
who are using the book. The new features 
include exercises entitled “Opportunitas 
Repetitionis” and a summary of syntax for 
optional use. 


LATIN—SECOND YEAR 
(Berry and Lee, 1932 edition) is distin- 
guished by its choice of delightful Latin 
readings from a wide range of authors, 
used as a basis for a closely knit lesson unit. 
The organization of the Gallic War affords 
a new incentive to reading and study. 


LATIN—FOURTH YEAR 
(Burton and Gummere) is a superb an- 
thology of Latin poetry, assembled to com- 
plement the Aeneid which is the central 
selection. As in the other books of the 
Climax Series, the reading materials are 
provided with a teaching organization of 
tested value. 
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Creative Writing, by Mabel L. Robinson and 
Helen Hull. New York: American Book 
Company, 1932, xvi + 329 pages. 

Why do so many high-school pupils find English 
composition a bore? Is it because in their composi- 
tion courses they are required to expend effort in 
trying to do things they have no urge to do? If so, 
are there other activities, equally valuabie as ex- 
ercises in composition, and possessing the added 
value of being attractive and enjoyable, in which 
they might engage? To alert and progressive teach- 
ers the answer seems obvious, and many such 
teachers are conducting classes in English compo- 
sition in accordance with the point of view ex- 
pressed in that affirmative answer. Creative ex- 
pression as an activity in school is being released, 
and the authors of Creative Writing have given an 
impetus to the movement in the direction of giving 
pupils opportunity to write about the things that 
interest them. They have presented in this book a 
wealth of instructional and illustrative material 
that should stimulate high-school pupils to look 
on writing as a genuine means of doing one at 
least of the things for which most normal adoles- 
cents have a real urge. A.D.W. 


The Acceptable Uses of Achievement Tests, 
by Paut R. Mort and Artuur I. Gates. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1932, x +80 pages, $1.00. 

The earlier enthusiasm for testing and meas- 
uring has largely spent itself. The movement de- 
generated into “new-type tests” measuring trivia— 
it they measure anything. 

Out of the pother there remain the real values of 
diagnosis and remedial treatment. The authors have 
presented the reasonable uses that may be made 
of tests as aids in making comparisons of results, 
classifications of pupils, diagnosis and remedial 
teaching in four subjects, reading, spelling, arith- 
metic computation, and geography. PwW.Lc. 


Principles of Health Education, by C. E. 
Turner. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1932, xi + 317 pages. 

A thoroughgoing study of health education 
based on an acceptance of “those principles and 
procedures which have been found practical and 
useful, rather than the application to the process 
of health teaching of the philosophy of any par- 
ticular school of educational thinking.” The au- 
thor believes that the fundamental basis for school 


health programs should be a well-planned pro- 
gram for health instruction, and that the other 
health activities should be secondary, though cor- 
related. Health education is defined as anything 
that educates any one in matters of health, and 
three aspects are recognized; (1) public-healia 
training; (2) health instruction for the general 
public; and (3) direct health instruction to indi- 
viduals. The book contains a wealth of suggestive 
material dealing with the health curriculum and 
with classroom procedures. A.D.W. 


Heat and Health, by Frank Reh. New York: 
American Book Company, 1932, viii + 
192 pages. 

This is the second of a series of four books 
written to supply the need of elementary science 
teachers for textbooks that can be used independ- 
ently by pupils. The outstanding feature of this 
book is the use of the problem or unit method of 
organization. Each unit is introduced by an inter- 
esting presentation, frequently in story form. The 
chapter headings indicate the excellent adaptation 
of the contents to current situations and needs in 
the field of science. The use and control of fire, 
the manufacture of ice, the use of water to promote 
health, methods of guarding against infection, com- 
munity sanitation, and other vital topics are treated 
in clear and stimulating ways. A.D.W. 


The Improvement of the Assignment, by G. 
A. Yoakam. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1932, xii + 398 pages, $1.80. 
Recognizing the importance of guiding pupils at 

the beginning of each unit of learning that they 

undertake, the author of this book has given his 
readers a systematic analysis of the principles un- 
derlying the making of assignments of various 
kinds. The distinction between assignments of the 
“old type” and those of the “new type” is dealt with 
at length ; the advantages and disadvantages of each 
type are pointed out; characteristics of a good 
assignment are analyzed, and illustrative assign- 
ments are presented. The importance of the assign- 
ment in classroom teaching makes this book a valu- 
able addition to the literature of method. A.D.W. 


Problems in School Supervision, by Grorce 
C. Kyte. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1931, 213 pages, $1.60. 


These two volumes are complementary to each 
other. In the first one, Professor Kyte, after 
presenting briefly the history, philosophy, and or- 
ganization for supervision, devotes ten chapters 
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to techniques of supervision and three chapters 
to supervising types of teachers. 

In the companion volume are set forth thirty- 
three problems of elementary-school supervision 
for solution by students or for use as a hand- 
book by actual officers. The author thereby seeks 
'to provide opportunities for experiences which 


“are markedly similar to those which confront the 


practising supervisor. The problems have been 
drawn from the author’s personal supervisory ex- 
periences, from the reports of his graduate ex- 
perienced students, and from the literature of 
supervision. 

“Supervision aims,” says Kyte, “at the maxi- 
mum development of the teacher into the most 
professionally efficient person she is capable of 
becoming at all times. The teacher is profession- 
ally efficient, when she is thoroughly competent 
in self-analysis, self-criticism, and self-improve- 
ment.” With the first statement, one must agree; 
the definition of a professionally efficient teacher 
seems to the reviewer to stress unduly an in- 
tellectual self-consciousness that might well dis- 
courage and inhibit sensitive and introspective 
teachers so that buoyancy and joy and adventure 
in teaching might be lost. P.W.L.C. 


Plane Geometry, by B. Cow.ey, 
New York: Silver Burdett and Company, 
1932, xii+368 pages, $1.40. 


The book contains 114 theorems and 1,412 
examples and originals, many of which are given 
as optionals. At the close of each book there are 
matching tests, a summary, a multiple-choice test, 
general review exercises, and optional review 
exercises. Many illustrations and forms showing 
geometry in construction, nature, and art are given. 
These give the book merit as a text. 

The introduction contains 66 pages. Many of 
the difficulties encountered at first in geometry 
are shifted into the introduction. Through the 
introduction, some degree of success towards an 
easy approach is accomplished, especially with 
congruent triangles by avoiding superposition. 
However, the introduction is too long if not prop- 
erly used. The tendency now is to introduce ma- 
terial as it is needed in the class work. Much of 
this material in the introduction can be intro- 
duced to advantage as the understanding of the 
student is developed and as occasion arises for 
its use in the class. 

The book has a unique definition of parallel 
lines and the unique approach through the theo- 
rems on parallel lines will tend to add interest to 
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the class work from the first lesson. This ap- 
proach is easier and more interesting than the 
approach usually given. With this easy approach 
it is the reviewer's opinion that the four theorems 
given on parallelograms should be made originals. 
An average student should be able to discover 
these proofs. 

The book has a very interesting and easy ap- 
proach to locus. Also, much easy material is 
given that will aid greatly in understanding locus. 
Theorem 31 on page 150 and theorem 32 on page 
152 could be given as originals as locus has been 
treated and students should be able to discover 
the proofs. 

There seems to be no reason why theorem 46 
on page 197 and theorem 47 on page 188 should 
not be corollaries, coming under theorem 45 on 
page 194. 

The proof to theorem 53 on 212 is easier if 
the shorter chord is drawn in the minor arc. 
Then theorem 54 on page 214 becomes a good il- 
lustration of indirect proof, a proof about which 
some modern writers claim students should know. 

The book offers very little effective help in 
teaching construction. Since students must meet 
construction on entrance examinations, more work 
should be given. 
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Projection is practically left out of the book 
Projection should be given and treated in such a 
manner that certain phases of trigonometry may 
be better understood. 

On pages 308 and 309 some splendid sugges- 
tions are given on the Pythagorean theorem, 
These should lead to a better understanding and 
a keener appreciation of this theorem. 

This book should be very helpful in the hands 
of a good teacher who knows how to assort and 
to use the great amount of material it contains, 
A few of the many good points may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Well-constructed figures; good clear type which 
lessens eye strain; a long introduction which 
includes the following: strong motivation through 
the natural uses of geometry, well-organized ma- 
terial accompanied by a sufficient number of sim- 
ple exercises to fix the elementary concepts, fa- 
miliar geometric figures in nature and in art, 
easy approach to congruent triangles and parallel 
lines; many optional review exercises from which 
to select work; many good matching tests, sum- 
maries, and multiple-choice tests; table of squares 
and square roots; table of formulas; short but 
excellent treatment of functional relations; con- 
gruency of triangles by theoretical superposition 
at the close of the book. C. W. La Grone 


Problems In Teacher Training, Volume VII. 
Proceedings of the 1932 Spring Confer- 
ence of the Eastern States Association of 
Professional Schools for Teachers. Com- 
piled and edited by Ambrose L. Suhrie, 
New York: New York University. Press, 
Book Store, 1932, 411 pages. 

A symposium of brief but significant addresses 
by representative leaders in the work of teacher 
training. The report is full of stimulating informa- 
tion and discussion and will well repay careful 
study. A.D.W. 


School Purchasing Agents Will Save 
$ Dollars $ by Ordering All Their 
Books and Magazines, from Scattered 
Sources, through 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 
EXCHANGE 


One Order Quick Service 
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